


INTRODUCTION 
OVER THE BORDERLINES 


Nostros 

Nosotros, nous autres, we others: English has not 
the explicit understanding of the Romance 
languages that what forms and shapes identity is 
difference. Semiotics poses the constitutive func- 
tion of difference in the production of meaning, as 
opposed to some notional, causal or essentialist, 
connection between signfier and signified. In the 
context of this issue’s questioning of national 
identity, what emerges most clearly is the role of 
the foreign in defining the national: that a cinema 
or a broadcasting network or a discourse of adver- 
tising is British because it is not French or Ger- 
man or North American. Immediately questions 
present themselves: are we not all parts of a ‘global 
postmodern’ in Stuart Hall’s phrase, caught in the 
homogeneous media sphere of instantaneous com- 
munication? Alternatively, isn’t Britain, like other 
nations, riven by internal contradictions and na- 
tionalist, regional and other aspirations that 
threaten the implied unity of national identity? Is 
•the self7other binary necessary, or necessarily 
either positive or negative, in the struggles to 
create democratic media and cultures? Is cultural 
relativity the latest in a line of attempts on the part 
of the liberal-humanist tradition to make itself ac- 
ceptable to the cultures it has oppressed? Does the 
discursive formation of nationality seek to hide its 
constitutive gaps, elisions, discontinuities and 
horizons? Have current agendas of identity and 
difference laid to rest the notional coherence of 
subjectivity to such an extent that the very pro- 
blematic of national identity is no longer germane 
to the various discourses of cultural studies? 

Certainly in the United Kingdom of the 1980s, 
nationalist ideologies, especially of the right in 
England, have been inordinately powerful. 


Simultaneously, the National Left of Plaid Cymru 
in Wales, Irish Republicanism and Scottish Na- 
tionalism have advanced new and fundamental 
reappraisals within and between the peoples of the 
UK. A nation is delimited in some highly visible 
ways. In the UK as in many other countries, 
Quebec and Spain for example, a struggle for 
identitiy is fought over the language of road signs. 
Less clearly, because so much more familiar, the 
graphic design of motorway signs, their typo- 
graphy, shape, size and colour, describes the ter- 
ritorial boundaries of the national. Such infra- 
structural standardisation covers postage, curren- 
cy, telecommunications, national transport sys- 
tems and broadcasting too, just as national 
cultural infrastructures in the form of cinema- 
theques, museums, archives and libraries as well 
as ministries and state organisations for arts and 
culture shape and inform the perception of the na- 
tional. Yet many of these infrastructures combine, 
of necessity, with transnational systems of trans- 
port and communication, touring exhibitions and 
international scholarship, from parcels delivery to 
computer databasing. Interfacing may be as 
laborious as preparing a British car for a cross- 
channel holiday, or as simple as dialling STD 
codes across the globe, yet the effective limits of 
territorial definitions are apparent. No man is an 
island, no more so a nation, not even the water- 
lapped British Isles. 

The cultural infrastructures of the metropolitan 
nations - national galleries, national libraries, na- 
tional theatres, national cinematheques, etc - are 
remarkable for their cultural pluralism. No 
culture is excluded from their collections and per- 
formances. And yet there is a fear that a double 
standard operates. On the one hand there is 
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Culture, that which marked out the spaces of pan- 
European art and literature as the unitary, 
identity-producing machinery of civilisation. On 
the other lie cultures: the plurality of menial ways 
of life and their artefacts, carried as a foil to the 
grandeur of the West, as proofs of the power of im- 
perialism, as markers of the stages in the narrativ-e 
of progress. European culture transcends national 
boundaries: menial cultures are heavily circum- 
scribed, by locality, history, status. 

The national is a process of remembering, a 
pulling together and reassemblage of its members 
- both citizens and organs - into a novel whole. It 
is a continuing process, incomplete, presenting 
itself none the less as eternal even as it attempts 
over and again to ossify history into tradition. 
Thus its institutions are monumental, yet subject 


to constant rehanging, recataloguing, reprogram- 
ming. At any given moment, for a given visit, the 
Tate Gallery or the British Library will seem to 
hold in regimes of the archive a fixity of cultural 
capital. Yet a second visit always discovers a pain- 
ting moved, a book reshelved, whole segments of 
the collection absent. The individual members of 
such collections resist the imposed formation of 
unity. At the same time, however, there seems to 
be an infinite capacity to re-member each recalcit- 
rant artefact within the protean form of Civilisa- 
tion, a capacity enabled by the construction of 
cultural others. 

Those others are themselves organised in 
specific forms - anthropological collections, mu- 
seums of industrial history, archives of sub- 
cultures, the separation of ‘dangerous’ art (Blake 




at the Tate, Courbet at the Musee D’Orsay) ‘ from 
the canonical collections of official culture. With- 
in each of these institutions, further narratives are 
inscribed - the formulas of progress in material 
culture documented by Annie E Coombes in the 
influential- Pitt-Rivers Museum, the anthropol- 
ogising and periodising formulations of popular 
cultural collections, the biographical singularity 
accorded to the radical artist.^ And yet it is these 
‘marginal’ collections which over and over spark 
the creative imaginations and cultural resistances 
of succeeding generations. As much as any other 
discourse, the museum’s address is to active res- 
pondents, who can and do reformulate the experi- 
ence on offer for themselves. 

But as anyone who has spoken a foreign lan- 
guage while abroad, or even moved from zone to 
zone where English is spoken will testify, the most 
difficult vocabulary to acquire is the field of 
reference to the locally-specific. It is not enough to 
learn French: you have also to learn the procession 
of celebrities to whom almost any conversation 
beyond the purely technical will refer -comic 
strips, newsreaders, pop stars or footballers, catch- 
phrases and advertising slogans whose literal 
meanings are no guide to their cultural import- 
ance. This lexicon of the local is a greater bar to 
communication than the mechanics of the lan- 
guage itself, more defining of community and 
more resistant to translation. When such dialec- 
tical lexicons have developed at intensely geo- 
graphically-specific levels, or at odds with the 
dominant culture, or within narrow communities 
of interest, the effect can be baffling. The micro- 
lects of regionally identified communities, of the 
gay scene or of the pigeon fanciers (and semiotic- 
ians) are often unintelligible to outsiders because 
of the closedness of their specific histories and 
references, as much as for the accents and 
inflections peculiar to them. 

The English language presents a specific 
problem which becomes a defining term of the 
modern: imperialism, which inlcudes a reterritor- 
ialisation and hierarchisation of the imperial and 
the colonised tongues. The relation of the imper- 
ium, and of the imperial metropolis, to its regions 
and colonies, institutes a new dialectic of global 
and local. Simultaneously, the metonomy of ‘ton- 
gue’ introduces a dense complexity of language 
and the body. The provenance of speech within 
the body, its emergence into the social world, the 


anxieties around glossolalia as it breaks into 
enunciation, the shift from the semiotic chora into 
language, all are constantly re-enacted in the 
accents of the colonised, or more specifically in the 
accents expected of the colonised by the coloniser, 
and the accents reserved for the representation of 
the colonised by the coloniser, as if it were in fact 
the glossolalia of the coloniser which is at stake, 
displaced metonymically on to the oppressed. 

Nous autres: we are already other, made in the 
world of the speech of others, existing for our- 
selves only as we are constituted in the look of 
others. Plunging into the field of the visible, we 
can see only on the understanding that we too are 
seen, constituted in the world of vision. To simply 
exist, by and for oneself, is an impossibility. 
However, the fields of language and the visible are 
not fields of pure process - they are organised in 
discourses and regimes of ‘visuality’, structured in 
dominance. The metropolitan tendency is thus to 
gel towards an identification with the routes of 
power that traverse the production of meaning, to 
gravitate toward the dominant, and to take up 
positions within this regimented flux, positions 
within and determined as hierarchies of self and 
other. 

This emerges powerfully in the construction of 
cultural histories, perhaps most of all in the con- 
temporary curatorial practice of the large metro- 
politan galleries. 1989 exhibitions in London 
included Italian Art, one in a series of nationality- 
based shows at the Royal Academy; La France at 
the Ha 3 Tward Gallery; and 100 Years of Russian 
Art at the Barbican. Contrast the title of another 
Hayward show: Art In Latin America. This is in- 
accurate: the art was in the Hayward, a partic- 
ularly impersonal, almost windowless space in the 
cultural ghetto of London’s South Bank Arts 
Centre, further from its origins than mere geo- 
graphy would indicate. In contrast to the Euro- 
pean shows, the title suggests that Latin American 
art is an implant or ‘at best a fascinating excres- 
cence on to the main body of Europe and North 
America, a benign growth (unlike politics) with 
peculiar attributes all of its own, but no real 


* Cf Patricia Mainardi, ‘Postmodern History at the Musee 
D’Orsay’, Oaoberil, Summer 1987. 

^ Annie E Coombes, ‘Museums and the Formation of 
National and Cultural Identities’, The Oxford Art Journal, 
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autonomy and certainly no possibilities of impact 
beyond its own boundaries’. ^ 

Moreover, the inference is that this is an art of 
context, where the art of the metropolis is self- 
sufficient in a Coletidgean sense. Curiously, Pho- 
tographic Art in Britain, another 1989 Barbican 
exhibition, also uses the preposition ‘in’, again a 
deprecatory gesture, as if to acknowledge the 
centrality of the documentary impulse in British 
photographic history and the importance of the 
contextual in photography, given its minor status 
among the fine arts. What we witness in these 
examples is the elaboration of hierarchies, in 
which the national is an important, though by no 
means the only mode of organisation. 

What is at stake here is the way in which ‘we 
ourselves’ become ‘we others’. The Latin Ameri- 
can show is to be welcomed, if only because the 
metropolitan culture is so immensely impov- 
erished by the strategic absences, eliminations, 
forgettings and marginalisations by which it 
structures its own monolithic and mono-tonous 
presence. As Paul Willemen argues in an impor- 
tant essay, ‘One must be “other” oneself if any- 
thing is to be learned about the meaning of limits, 
or borderlines, ie, of the areas where the most 
intense and productive life of the culture takes 
place’.'* 

Honi soit 

O'Neill saw Queen Molly’s pants 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
nation state is a fact of life. National boundaries 
are the purely imaginary maps defended to the 
death by the historically novel communities 
described by Benedict Anderson. * Moreover, the 
metaphor of the border apparent in the title of 
Baddeley and Fraser’s book or in the above quote 
from Willemen has become a central one in 
contemporary cultural analysis, testifying to the 
continued resonance of the territorial. Whether 
perched on the line, or investigating the spaces 
within it, or traversing it, the border figures in our 
rhetoric far more than more obvious and material 
thresholds - the shoreline, the epidermis, the 
lips . . . 

But if the borderline has an imaginary function 
as the icon of the relation of identity and space, 
and a symbolic role in an emotive rhetoric that 


runs even through the highly self-conscious dis- 5 
courses of materialist cultural critique, it also has a 
brutal actuality in the actions of the nation state. 

In the momentary paranoia as you walk through 
the green channel at the customs depot, in the gun 
turrets of the Berlin Wall, are marked the end of 
metaphysics and the beginning of a specific con- 
juncture of power and submission. Within the 
domains open to it, the metropolitan state urges 
acceptance of difference as a physical and physio- 
logically experienced regime. The British state is 
as impressive as any other in this regard. 

The arrest of the poet William Blake for 
allegedly sketching defenses against Napoleonic 
invasion, the arrest of Pound and Yeats as foreign 
spies, the British occupation’s ban on Ernst’s Der 
Ventilator in 1919 predate, prefigure and under- 
pin the relation of the British state to the sur- 
rounding culture: it is entirely negative. This 
negative definition of identity, when operated by 
an imperialist state, is no more metaphysics; 
cultural difference is enacted in violence against 
its own citizens as much as it is against foreigners. 
Culture as a whole is foreign to the British state: 
witness the 1988 Education Reform Act which 
alone among contemporary education documents 
refers to modern languages as ‘foreign’. The term 
recurs in relation to history, in combination with 
‘the British way of life’. The cultural life of the 
peoples of the UK, from football fans to Ian 
Hamilton Finlay, takes place only on opposition to 
state culture, whose highest acol 3 rte is the ex- 
disgraced ex-leader of the Tory Party, the pulp 
novelist Jeffrey Archer, whose name itself is syn- 
onymous with the middle-class banalities of the 
BBC’s longest-running radio soap. 

Official culture operates not so much through 
marginalisation as through denial - dropping art- 
ists, filmmakers, writers . . . The elimination of 
Peter Watkins, director of The War Game and 
Culloden, might be a case in point. So would the 
shameful enactment of the anti-gay Section 29 
legislation, forbidding local government ‘promo- 
tion’ of homosexuality. Scare quotes emerge as 
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major tools for the writer, language used at the 
level ofirony, so deeply has it been rewritten by a 
legislature that, finally, places itself beyond the 
culture of its people. 

Section 29 of the Local Government Act refers 
to homosexuality as a ‘pretended family relation’. 
The family has become a state signifier, whatever 
importance its referent, lived family relations, 
may have among oppressed peoples in the UK. 
This state signifier elides sexuality, just as its key 
icon, the Royal Family, is intended to. Joyce’s 
sordid gloss on the monarch’s French motto {Honi 
soil qui tnal y pense, shamed be he who thinks ill 
thereof) reveals the repression engaged in the 
centrality of shame to British culture - and I use 
the term ‘British’ to refer to the state’s officially- 
sanctioned cultural forms. Nothing so charac- 
terises the admbcture of embarrassment and 
prurience which defines British culture as the 
obsessive reproduction of a leggy press photo of 
the sun shining through the summer frock of Lady 
Diana Spencer, now Princess of Wales. The flut- 
ter of revelation and hiding, the oscillation be- 
tween the innocent and the dirty, the emblem of 
male desire and the immaculate conception, typify 
the fetishism which underpins the British family. 
State advertising on Aids, almost indescribably 
mystifying, compounds this terror in the face of 
sexuality on the part of the government, the 
efiective criminalisation of virtually all sexual 
practices. Even the most efiective satire, Alan 
Bennett’s script for A Private Function for 
example, cannot, to coin a phrase, penetrate the 
seemingly puncture-proof epidermis of the ruling 
class. Why are the rulers of the superpowers so 
manifestly not sexually active? //oni soil. 

Monsters and aliens play at the edge of the 
culture, but increasingly also at its heart: grem- 
lins, cuckoos in the nest. Metaphors of violation 
roll through the culture in a thousand forms, and 
the figure of the inviolable Briton urges itself on us 
from Hearts of Oak to the privatisation of nuclear 
power. The clean, the impenetrable, the stalwart 
ride through official culture just as the slasher, the 
rapist and the junkie form the obverse of British 
identity. That which is soft - American chewing 
gum, milk bars and Frank Sinatra for Hoggart in 
the 1950s; homosexuality, drugs and intellectuals 
in the 1980s - is despised. We praise ‘harsh’ real- 
ities, ‘tough’ decisions. We despise featherbed- 
ding, safety nets, soft landings. A process that 


began with Jane Austen’s dichotomy of sense and 
sensibility has achieved a kind of malicious bril- 
liance in monetarism. 

In this binary of the hard and the soft, repre- 
sentative figures of resistance and opposition have 
been accelerated into the latter; 1984/85 cari- 
catures of Arthur Scargill, leader of the mine- 
workers, imbue him with abnormally large lips to 
emphasise just this central binary of the hard and 
the soft. The mockery of the ‘feminist’ man is 
based not so much on his approximation to homo- 
sexual stereotypes as that both can be read against 
the operant divide: unquestioning self-assertion 
versus the adiriission of vulnerability; the 
active/good and the passive/ungood; machos and 
wimps. So much of our work in media studies has 
been involved in refuting the notion of passive 
viewing that the operation of this binary construct 
has all but slipped by us. What is so morally repre- 
hensible about slumping in front of the TV as a 
purely sensual consciousness? Who said lean was 
synonymous with athletic? When did bodies 
become better for becoming technologised {‘Like a 
sex machine’: James Brown)? The formation of a 
British identity is premised on the repression of 
sensuality, that fundamental loss which returns 
over and over as the cheerless inmbdng of sent- 
iment and brutality. 

Caveat redemptor 

It is scarcely novel to set about such a critique of 
British nationalism. What does appear new and 
potentially radical is the ‘solution’ of Europe 
1992, the promise of a pan-European state prem- 
ised on a twelve-nation free market, with all the 
contradictions engaged by Morley and Robbins in 
this issue. In the epochal movements in Eastern 
Europe, and the great symbolic breaching of the 
Berlin Wall, the centrality of the European 
Economic Community to the future of the con- 
tinent seems sealed. That a third Great Power 
might emerge between the Russians and the North 
Americans should be a ground for rejoicing. The 
foot-dragging stance of the British government, 
notoriously in thrall to the ‘special relationship’ 
with the United States, confirms a socialist belief 
in the importance of pan-European capitalism as a 
necessary step on the paths of history. A new inter- 
nationalism beckons on the far side of a rebirth on 



transnationalism in the reformulated map of glob- 
al policy in the 1990s. Some kind of political gains 
need to be made, surely, from the concentration of 
capital that will undoubtedly characterise the 
Europe of the 199Qs? How else will we face up to 
‘our’ competitors ? In the smaller worlds of TV 
and film production and of academia, is this not to 
be the decade of European coproduction? 

Yet the metropolitan countries have too another 
set of relations, perhaps more deeply seated and 
more definitive: their relations to the ex-colonial 
countries, the debtor nations whose poverty 
increases as the concentration of wealth in ever- 
fewer hands increases. Rhetorically, we like to 
speak of them in terms of history: they are ‘leg- 
acies’ which ‘haunt’ us -the ghosts of wealth. 
Black Audio Film Collective’s recent feature Test- 
ament, which we had hoped to review at length in 
this issue, raises many of the issues which pan- 
Europeanism elides: how do you make a film 
between cultures? 

The problem is perhaps best summed up in the 
acting, and the direction of actors. It’s not just that 
Testament shares the reluctance of British political 
filmmakers to accept the dominance of Method 
acting or Shakespearian theatricalism. There is a 
more fundamental, and more specific, issue at 
stake. How is the experience of exile to be made 
visible? How, if not in the skills that you no longer 
apply; in the clumsy halfway house between 
Kwesi Owosu’s culture of orature and perfor- 
mance and the reticent properties of British film 
acting.® The lead performance in Testament, 
though at first hard to take, and at moments 
severely painful, is superbly well-judged: this is 
the hinterland between home and away. 

Revolving about the history of Ghana, from the 
coup against Kwame Nkrumah to the present, 
Testament deploys an other figure, as important to 
the history of Black struggles in the 20th century 
as it is to the Latin American experience analysed 
here by Zuzanna M Pick, and central too to the ex- 
perience of literary modernity in Europe (Pound, 
Joyce, Brecht, Gide . . . ): the figure of exile. 
There is the drama of the moment of leaving; there 
is the time spent in a foreign country, but there is 
also the pain described by Latin American desex- 
ilios, those who return, and suffer a strange 
nostalgia for the times and places of exile. Testa- 
ment deals most closely with the latter, through 
the figure of a TV journalist returning to Ghana to 


trace old friends and common histories, only to 7 
find that ‘home’ is no longer as it once was, or that 
she has changed, or that the decision to fly was 
itself an irreversible moment of choice which 
separates her from her contemporaries. 

This is a film of extraordinary beauty, but its 
beauty is a product of the disequilibrium between 
characters, between the characters and the land- 
scape, between the landscape and the soundtrack 
(a remarkable composition in its own right). 
Rivers, we are told in the opening titles, are Ga 
gods and goddesses. The film opens with a man 
walking fully-clothed into a river. Is he trying to 
walk on the water, or trying to drown himself? 

The ambiguity weighs on the whole film, as flash- 
backs to the heroine’s minute of decision (and her 
colleagues in the ideological school’s decisions to 
stay) mix with cuts to archive footage of the coup. 
Characters move across the screen, fractured and 
uneven within themselves and between each 
other: the TV journalist’s trade is words, but her 
old friend will not speak. Another ex-comrade can 
tell Ghana’s history through lottery tickets and the 
science of coincidence. A third has turned to a 
mystical form of Islam. Reality is resistant to 
memory and identity. 

The narrative moves in fits and starts, vignettes, 
performances. A troup of women sing ancient 
songs of struggle and renewal, of pride: as if, like 
the rivers, history was always the same, always 
changing. Yet they are never in frame with the 
journalist, who instead visits the site of Herzog’s 
shoot for Cohra Verde, where the plaster skulls 
studding mud walls demonstrate the persistence of 
the old colonial nightmare of the Dark Continent, 
the Heart of Darkness. There is no Ghanaian 
‘national identity’ here, but its fragments, or per- 
haps a series of movements and processes, rather 
than a fixed or transcendental essence. Through- 
out, from time to time, a sequence returns like a 
nightmare: images of Siamese twins, and later of 
the twins separated surgically. This is the cruel cut 
of exile, the experience of the refugee and of 
diaspora, as irreversible as the surgeon’s knife. Yet 
it is within this cruel universe that the beauty and 
poetry of Testament becomes possible. It is not 
only about that experience of otherness: through 


® Cf Kwesi Owosu, The Struggle for Black Artz in Britain: 
What We Can Consider Better Than Freedom, Comedia, 
1986. 



its passionate and intelligent attenton to sound and 
image, it produces the conditions, at least for this 
white viewer, for passing beyond the tawdry 
policing of Britishness, into a far more critical, 
politicised, and - is this too Utopian? - carnival- 
esque disruption of the hideous givenness of 
identity. 

If it is true that regimes of truth and power 
depend upon the abjection of the subject, as de 
Certeau argues, how much more is this true of the 
construction of national identity, with its endless 
call for sacrifice, self-sacrifice, the sacrifice of the 
self. ’ It is only through its sacrifice that the self 
becomes truly national, truly identical. National 
identity is founded upon this loss of the subject, its 
total subsumption within an overarching dis- 
course of truth, of identity as sameness. That this 
is not the same process which underpins the 
decentring of the subject should be clear: the 
difference lies in the subservience of subjectivity 
to a fully formed other in the former and its 
bewildered lack of position in the latter. The 
dialectic might be expressed as one between 
subjection to the reproduction of the dominant in 
the one case, and processual positioning within 
productivity in the other. The raw materials may 
be the same: the procedures and the positions in 
regimes of power, however, are as far apart as the 
Hollywood studio and the scratching video artist. 

Politically, we might re-express this as a shift 
from a dialectic of the transnaiional/international 
to that dialectic of local and global which char- 
acterises the most successful new political stance 
of the 1980s, the ecological movement. Because it 
holds out the promise of an understanding of the 
place of local conditions in a global system, green 
politics have captured an extraordinary position in 
the practical political imaginations of a genera- 
tion. The equally startling impact of the Bakhtin 
circle in the same period, especially of Volosinov’s 
insistence on the primacy of parole over langue, 
offers a parallel thesis on the responsibility of 
individuals, in however miniscule a fashion, for 
ultimately global effects in every act of speech. ® 
From this nexus emerges a possible theoretical 
position from which the issue of identity is once 
more thrown into play. An ethics (including the 
inspired deployment of an ethics of shopping) 
built on the cumulative effect of determinate but 
productive actions and struggles is founded in the 
relations of consumer choices, work practices and 


speech acts at the personal and local levels to all 
the adjoining systems and to the global. On the 
one hand we consider the production of identity, 
especially in the framework of the national, as an 
effect of the denial of sensuous, decentred 
subjectivity. On the other, we understand national 
identity as an insistence on mastery - of human 
beings over the environment and of the hegemonic 
over the discursive. Engaging with the produc- 
tivity of individual acts, discursive or environ- 
mental, offers a new perspective on the status of 
individual and collective responsibility for and 
ability to dismantle the monolithic constructions 
of nations and transnationals. 

SEAN CUBITT 


^ ‘The Institution of Rot’ in Heterologies: Discourse on the 
Other, Manchester University Press, 1986, pp35-46. 

® Cf, for example, V N Volosinov, Marxism and the Philosophy 
of Language, Harvard University Press, 1986, pp65-82. 
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SPACES OF IDENTITY: 
COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGIES 
AND THE RECONFIGURATION 
OF EUROPE 

BY DAVID MORLEY AND KEVIN ROBINS 


as Europe is my own imagination 
- many shall see her, 
many shall not - 

though it^s only the old familiar world 
and not some abstract mystical dream. 

Allen Ginsberg 

Introduction 

AS WE MOVE towards the Single European Market, many voices 
speak of ‘Europe’. What is this dream of a European identity, and what 
role is to be ascribed to satellite or other new communications technol- 
ogies in the construction of European cultural identities? 

This paper examines the processes through which cultural identities 
are produced and consumed, at both macro and micro levels. We argue 
for a reconceptualisation of cultural identity -not as a given object on 
which new technologies have ‘effects’ but rather as itself a product of 
specific cultural technologies, which are the site of contradictory ten- 
dencies and interests. If this is so, then the production, maintenance and 
reconstitution of cultural identity is to be seen as a continuously prob- 
lematic process. Further, the paper argues that a cultural identity must 
be defined, not by its positive content, but always by its relation to, and 
differentiation from, other cultural identities. 

The first question is about how we define ourselves, by distinguishing 
ourselves from the Other. The second and consequent question then 
concerns who the significant Others are against whom (and in relation to 
whom) a given person or group is defined. Not surprisingly, at this point 
we have some remarks to make on the question of how European cul- 
tural identities have been defined in relation to images of ‘America’. The 
key questions then become those of power, boundary-marking and 
exclusion processes - both nationally and internationally. On this basis 
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(where identity is crucially about difference) the politics of identity is 
then examined, in terms of the contemporary re-invention of tradition 
and re-evaluation of ‘heritage’ in various European contexts. It is in this 
light that the paper touches on the questions of race and ethnicity, as 
major issues confronting contemporary debate about the definition of 
European culture. 

However, beyond these macro questions about the changing relations 
of place and identity in the emerging postmodern geography of Europe, 
the paper also addresses the need to articulate our analysis of these issues 
with the analysis of the quotidian - with the micro-processes through 
which these larger structures are lived and experienced. Thus, we 
address the potential impact of new communications technologies from 
the point of view of their domestic users and audiences, and argue that 
the question is how, for example, new patterns of supply of television 
programming will be filtered and mediated by the process of domestic 
consumption. The key issues concern the role of these new technologies 
in disrupting established boundaries - both at the national and domestic 
levels -- and in rearticulating the private and public spheres in new ways. 
The paper’s thesis is that arguments about the creation of new image 
spaces and cultural identities must ultimately be grounded in the analy- 
sis of the everyday practices and domestic rituals through which con- 
temporary electronic communities are constituted and reconstituted on 
a daily basis. 


* Robert Nador, quoted 
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International 
Television Studies 
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July 1988, p 1. 
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Communications technologies and European identities 

In a recent paper, Richard Collins takes as his starting point the remark 
made by a French independent producer, speaking at a trade forum in 
Toronto, that nowadays ‘Television is in colour, in stereo and in Eng- 
lish’.* In a similar vein, the Latin American novelist Manuel Puig 
recalls that viewing Hollywood films in Argentina led him to conclude 
‘at one point in my childhood . . . that reality was spoken in English and 
came sub-titled’. We might also recall that, when asked for his opinion 
of European civilisation, Mahatma Ghandi is reported to have replied 
only that he thought that ‘it would be a very good idea’. 

Contemporary technological developments, and particularly the 
emergence of satellite television, have given a new urgency to the 
debates surrounding the questions of cultural imperialism, information 
flows and image markets. It. is now extremely difTicult for nation states 
to police the circulation of electronic products, precisely because they 
assume no material form (unlike films or books) with which a customs 
post can deal. Satellite broadcasting threatens to undermine the very 
basis of present policies for the policing of national space. Collins notes 
further that the emergence of satellite television has been argued to pre- 
sage the ‘Canadianisation of European television’.^ It is broadly felt 
that these new technologies have disturbing and damaging implications 
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for established national (and indeed continental) identities. There is a 
common fear of both their potential to disaggregate fixed national 
audiences and communities and to create new ones across national boun- 
daries. 

The exploding empires of communications moguls like Rupert Mur- 
doch and Robert Maxwell, Leo Kirch and Silvio Berlusconi are unde- 
niably potent forces in the world, and it is hardly surprising that many 
observers attribute them with absolute powers. Thus, it is argued by 
Richard Peet that ‘the tendency is towards the production of one world 
mind, one world culture, and the consequent disappearance of regional 
consciousness flowing from the local speciflcities of the human past’.^ 
These global media are often seen as unproblematically capturing the 
hearts and minds of their audiences and producing an increasingly 
homogeneous global consciousness and culture. 

The United States entertainment industry was, in 1986, second only 
to aerospace in terms of its trade surplus of $4.9 billions.'* The US is 
paramount in television production and trade. Overall, we must take 
very seriously the question of cultural power and domination in the con- 
temporary world. It is in this context that recent debates in Europe have 
focused on the question of the need for integration (the ‘Single Market’ 
of 1992) as a response to the economic power of the US and Japan, to the 
emerging challenge of the so-called newly industrialising countries of 
South East Asia and Latin America, and also to the dramatic changes 
taking place in Eastern Europe. A strategic response must be found to a 
new hypermobile capital that has broken national bounds and under- 
mined national sovereignties. And sense must be made of the inform- 
ation grids and image spaces that are increasingly creating new trans- 
national communication spheres, markets and communities. The prob- 
lem is that those strategies which, in response to the perceived threat of 
‘cocacolonisation’ seek to sustain and defend a sense of ‘European iden- 
tity’, often mobilise a ‘Fortress Europe’ mentality of a quite reactionary 
nature. 

Within the terms of the ‘1992’ debate it has been argued that televi- 
sion has a particular role to play in ‘promoting the cultural identity of 
Europe’; it is said to be able to ‘help to develop a people’s Europe 
through reinforcing the sense of belonging to a Community composed 
of countries which are different yet partake of a deep solidarity’.^ Tele- 
vision, it is suggested, can actually be an instrument of integration. 
‘Television’, the Commission maintains, ‘will play an important part in 
developing and nurturing awareness of the rich variety of Europe’s com- 
mon cultural and historical heritage. The dissemination of information 
across national borders can do much to help the people of Europe to 
recognise the common destiny they share in many areas’.* 

Thus the European Commission stresses the ‘essential’ nature of our 
‘Common European identity’: 


European culture is marked by its diversity of climate, countryside, architec- 



ture, language, beliefs, taste and artistic style. Such diversity must be pro- 
tected, not diluted. It represents one of the chief sources of the wealth of our 
continent. But underlying this variety there is an affinity, a family likeness, 
a common European identity. Down the ages, the tension between the conti- 
nent’s cultural diversity and unity has helped to fuse ancient and modern, 
traditional and progressive. It is undoubtedly a source of the greatness of the 
best elements of our civilisation. ^ 

But how adequately does this come to terms with the changing geo- 
graphies of this fin de sieclel Are the new communications media really 
so unproblematically and straightforwardly instrumental in promoting 
a cohesive and coherent Europe for the 21st century? It can, in fact, be 
argued that what the European Commission is seeking to revitalise and 
reactivate is a sense of European identity associated with the heritage of 
‘Western Civilisation’. In the aftermath of President Mitterrand’s 
nightmare that a European will soon be defined as someone who 
watches American soap operas on a Japanese television set, what is being 
ideologically mobilised is the gravity of Graeco-Roman cultural tradi- 
tion. What is being invoked is a common history and destiny grounded 
in the presumption of the moral, political, aesthetic and scientific super- 
iority of the European continent. The present push for economic, polit- 
ical and cultural unity ‘is an attempt to refurbish the old image of prin- 
cess Europa as wealthy, free and powerful’.® 

The vanity of that approach is well caught in Baudrillard’s observ- 
ations: 


^ Commission of the 
European 
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Once a nation and a culture have been centralised by a solid historical pro- 
cess, they experience insurmountable difficulties when they attempt either to 
create viable sub-units or to integrate themselves into some coherent larger 

entity Hence the difficulties currently being encountered in the attempt to 

find a European spirit and culture, a European dynamism. Inability to 
produce a federal event [Europe], a local event [decentralisation] a racial 
event [multiracialism]. Too entangled by our history, we can only produce an 
apologetic centralism [a Clochmerle pluralism] and an apologetic mixing 
[our soft racism] ® 

However, before pursuing the more obvious political and policy issues 
it may be useful to pose some different questions, at a more theoretical 
level, concerning the terms in which these debates have so far been con- 
ducted. 


The construction of cultural identities 

Up to the present, many of the debates surrounding the questions of cul- 
tural identity and cultural imperialism have functioned with a largely 
uninterrogated model of what cultural identities are. On the whole, the 
question has been posed (with varying degrees of technological deter- 
minism) as one of the impact or potential impact of a new technology 
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(for example, satellite broadcasting) on a set of pre-given objects (na- 
tional or cultural identities). We want to suggest that that is a badly- 
posed question, and that rather than searching for a better answer to that 
question, we might be better advised to try, in the first instance, to for- 
mulate a better question. 

One way of beginning to reformulate the questions at issue into more 
productive terms is offered by Philip Schlesingcr, who has recently 
argued that in communications research, collective identity has func- 
tioned as a residual category. He argues that we now need to turn around 
the terms of the conventional assessment: 'not to start with communica- 
tion and its supposed effects on national identity and culture, but rather 
to begin by posing the problem of national identity itself, to ask how it 
might be analysed and what importance communications practices 
might have in its constitution' 

Similarly, James Donald has argued that we might usefully focus on 
the apparatuses of discourse, technologies and institutions which pro- 
duce what is generally recognised as ‘national culture’. The nation, he 
suggests, ‘is an effect of these cultural technologies, not their origin. A 
nation does not express itself through its culture: it is cultural apparat- 
uses that produce “the nation” Thus Donald argues for reconcept- 
ualising the production of the national culture in terms of the effects of 
cultural technologies. This is no abstract process: ‘“Literature”, 
“nation”, “people” ... are never . . . purely conceptual. They exist only 
as they are instituted through education, publishing, the press, the 
media, the Arts Council and other such institutions . . . 

Rather than analysing cultural identities one by one and then, subse- 
quently (as an optional move), thinking about how they are related to 
each other (through relations of alliance or opposition, domination or 
subordination), we must grasp how these identities, in Saussure’s terms, 
are originally constructed in and through their relations to each other.'^ 
Thus, to make the argument more concrete, it is inappropriate to start 
by trying to define ‘European culture’, for example, and then subse- 
quently analysing its relations to other cultural identities. Rather, from 
this perspective, ‘European culture’ is seen to be constituted precisely 
through its distinctions/oppositions to American culture, Asian culture, 
Islamic culture, and so on. Thus, difference is constitutive of identity. 
Again Schlesinger offers a useful formulation. He argues that identity is 
as much about exclusion as about inclusion and that the ‘critical factor 
for defining the ethnic group therefore becomes the social boundary 
which defines the group with respect to other groups . . . not the cultural 
reality within those borders’. 

Schlesinger’s argument is that, viewed in this way, collective identity 
is based on the (selective) processes of memory, so that a given group 
recognises itself through its recollection of a common past. Thus, he 
argues, we can develop a dynamic view of identity - focusing on the 
ability of social and ethnic groups to continually recompose and redefine 
their boundaries. 



From this perspective, then, national identity is a specific form of col- 
lective identity: 

All identities are constituted within a system of social relations and require 

the reciprocal recognition of others. Identity is not to be considered a 

‘thing* bufrather a ‘system of relations and representations* . . . the main- 
tenance of an agent *s identity is. . .a continual process of recomposition 
rather than a given one, in which the two constitutive dimensions of self- 
identification and affirmation of difference are continually locked. . . iden- 
tity is seen as a dynamic emergent aspect of collective action.^^ 

In a similar vein John Hartley has argued that nations cannot be 
understood in terms simply of their own, supposedly intrinsic and 
essential features, but only in relational terms, each nation being defined 
by its relations to other nations.** Difference is thus at the heart of the 
issue, a point well made by Donald in his analysis of popular fictions, 
Donald’s point is that these popular fictions speak to fundamental psy- 
chic processes, and attention to them can help us to make sense of what 
he calls the ‘paranoid strand in popular culture, the clinging to familiar 
polarities and the horror of difference’. 

Manifest in racism, its violent misogyny, and its phobias about alien cul- 
ture, alien ideologies and ‘enemies within* is the terror that without the 
known boundaries, everything will collapse into undifferentiated, miasmic 
chaos; that identity will disintegrate; that “I** will be suffocated or swamped. 

This is the fear at the heart of the question of identity - whether posed 
at the level of the individual or of the nation. Driven by such fears, as the 
Matterlarts have noted, the defence of a given ‘cultural identity’ easily 
slips into the most hackneyed nationalism, or even racism, and the 
nationalist affirmation of the superiority of one group over another.*® 
The question is not abstract: it is a matter of the relative power of differ- 
ent groups to define their own identities, and of the ability to mobilise 
these definitions through their control of cultural institutions. Here we 
enter the terrain of what is referred to as the invention of tradition. Tra- 
dition is not a matter of a fixed and given set of beliefs or practices which 
are handed down or accepted passively. Rather, as Patrick Wright has 
argued, tradition is very much a matter of present day politics and of the 
way in which powerful institutions function to select particular values 
from the past and to mobilise them in contemporary practices.*’ 
Through such mechanisms of cultural reproduction, a particular ver- 
sion of the collective memory and thus a particular sense of national and 
cultural identity, is produced. 
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Impoverished identities 

As Stuart Hood has argued, ‘cultural nationalism assumes that nations 
are monolithic and denies the importance of subcultures based on 
regionalism and class within the political unity of the nation’. His fun- 
damental point concerns the way in which the cultural identity of Brit- 
ain has been constructed so as to deny the relations of power which exist 
between England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, as the constit- 
uent parts of the ‘United Kingdom’. Britain’s cultural identity is, in 
fact, formulated around the cultural identity of its dominant English 
part. At root, this is an expression of a ‘dangerous tradition of envious, 
fearful nationalism’ which is both jingoistic and xenophobic (and indeed 
racist) and which ‘looks for and finds outlets for its fears and rages in 
attacks on those who are different’.^® 

A key process in play in contemporary British cultural life is one in 
which a romantically sanitised version of the English/British past is 
being busily re-created: a quite reactionary vision of pastoral England/ 
Albion. Raphael Samuel describes this as the creation of a ‘born-again 
cultural nationalism’, which operates across a number of fields.^^ Thus 
we see the boom in the conservation and heritage movement; the re- 
evaluation of English landscape painting; educational reforms aimed at 
returning to ‘traditional standards’ in English and history as core com- 
ponents of the curriculum; in the realm of fashion, a return to ‘fashion- 
ably old-fashioned’ styles; and in the realm of physical construction, a 
return to the use of ‘traditional materials’, as Habitat replaces its Scan- 
dinavian pine with ‘traditional English kitchen furniture’ and Covent 
Garden’s new shopping piazza is re-created as a Dickensian walk down 
England’s memory lanes, past shops offering ‘traditional fare’ in a pic- 
turesque nightmare of time undone. Samuel cuttingly defines this over- 
all tendency as operating within the context of a ‘defence of national tra- 
dition against European intellectual history ... a kind of (upper) class 
revenge for the “modernisation” [read “Europeanisation” - DM/KR] of 
the 1960s’. 

However, there is an unspoken issue here - the question of race. The 
‘England’ being reconstructed in this way is being reconstructed around 
a tradition which is unproblematically white, a tradition which ‘tends 
towards a morbid celebration of England and Englishness from which 
blacks are systematically excluded’ The point is, of course, by no 
means exclusive to the English context. Indeed it may well be, as Siv- 
anandan argues, that we shall in the near future see a gradual shift from 
national and ethnocentric forms of racism to Eurocentric or pan- 
European forms of racism.^^ Yasmin Alibhai has noted that there is ‘a 
respectable xenophobia mushrooming all over the continent that is 
pushing some of the collective dreams for 1992 to cluster around a con- 
cept of Europe which is white, racist and much more powerful than any 
post-war individual state’. National identities are being transformed 
into a ‘white continentalism’. European unity is being defined against 



‘alien’ culture and around a self-image of European superiority. This 
she sees in Mrs Thatcher’s recent invocation of a common experience 
rooted in the colonial history of the European nation states. In her 
Bruges speech, the British Prime Minister could confidently and 
unashamedly declare ‘the story of how Europeans explored and colon- 
ised and - yes, without apology - civilised much of the world’ to be ‘an 
extraordinary tale of talent, skill and courage’. As Alibhai concludes, all 
this ‘raises a central and neglected question: where do non-white Europ- 
eans fall within such a vision? 

To address these issues is, inevitably, to raise ‘the deep, the pro- 
foundly perturbed and perturbing question of our relationship to 
others - other cultures, other states, other histories, other experiences, 
traditions, people and destinies’.^^ It is to raise the question of how our 
historical relation to others has been transformed into an ontological 
relation to the Other. Edward Said has described this in terms of the 
European discourse on Orientalism, ‘a collective notion identifying 
“us” Europeans as against all “those” non-Europeans . . . the idea of 
European identity as a superior one in comparison with all the non- 
European peoples and cultures’.^* The most fundamental challenge is 
to confront this relation of superior to subaltern identity that is embod- 
ied in the construction of Otherness. The question is whether it is pos- 
sible to create a kind of communication and community that can 
acknowledge difference (and not simply diversity), whether there is a 
capacity to use difference as a resource rather than fear it as a threat.^’ 

Any meaningful European identity has to be created out of the recog- 
nition of difference, the acceptance of different ethnicities. What Stuart 
Hall writes of English ethnicity has relevance for wider European 
context: ‘We have a great deal of work to do to decouple ethnicity, as it 
functions in the dominant discourse, from its equivalence with national- 
ism, imperialism, racism and the state, which are the points of attach- 
ment around which a distinctive British or, more accurately, English 
ethnicity have been constructed’.^® European identity can no longer be, 
simply and unproblematically, a matter of Western intellectual and cul- 
tural traditions. As a consequence of its belligerent, imperialistic, and 
colonialist history, Europe now contains a rich diversity of cultures and 
identities. The question is whether ethnic (and also gendered) differ- 
ences are disavowed and repressed, or whether they can be accepted, and 
accepted, moreover, in their difference. 
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Europe versus America: The vulgar politics of taste 

‘Europe can no longer be understood by starting out from Europe itself, 
writes Jean Baudrillard.^’ European identity must come to terms with 
its ‘imaginary America’ and with the ‘spectre of Americanisation’. 
America plays a complicated part in the constitution of European cul- 
tural identity. In one respect it is ‘anti-Europe’; it is mobilised as the 
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paradigm of the traditionless, the land of the material not the cultural.^® 
But it is also Europe’s alter ego, an exaggerated reflection of what 
Europe fears it will become, or perhaps what Europe already is. A coun- 
try with no past and therefore no real culture, America has become ‘a 
paradigm for the future threatening every advanced industrial democ- 
racy in the world’.^‘ In this process, the great Satan of American anti- 
culture is counterposed to the comfortable values and traditions by 
which Europeans have understood and identified themselves, not only 
as ‘Europeans’, but also as ‘cultured’ and ‘civilised’. 

It is worth noting that all of this has a very long pedigree. We can find 
much the same sentiment being expressed, in the British context, in 
1945, by Lord Keynes, then Chairman of the Arts Council: 

How satisfactory it would be if different parts of the citizenry would again 
walk their several ways as they once did. Let every part of Merry England be 
merry in its own way. Death to HollywoodP^ 

Even the most contemporary versions of the argument seem to have 
an oddly dated tone - as Meaghan Morris has remarked, Baudrillard’s 
America reads rather like a new edition of De Tocqueville.” 

It is, of course, a problem which is more complex than Europe versus 
America. For one thing, ‘American films, best selling books and such, 
were “European” long before any European media’ The information 
industries of tomorrow, on both sides of the Atlantic, are already Euro- 
American in composition (c/the importance of the US-owned McCann 
Erikson advertising agency in Europe and, conversely, the strength of 
the Saatchi agency in the US market). This is the background to the ‘cry 
to maintain a national character, against the mongrel commercialisation 
of a fake Europe which is half-American anyway’.^* 

In spite of this convergence and even coalescence of American and 
European cultures, there is still a powerful imaginary desire to project 
them as alternatives. ‘America’ is invoked as a constant threat to the 
grandeur and purity of European culture and tradition. It is around the 
politics of taste that the essential difierences between Europe and 
America have been assertively and obsessively invoked. Over the past 
decade, Dallas has functioned as the most obvious hate symbol of cul- 
tural erosion - as immortalised in Alastair Milne’s fears that broadcast- 
ing deregulation would lead to the threat of ‘wall-to-wall Dallas’. As len 
Ang puts it, the international popularity of Dallas was frequently 
offered as knock-down ‘evidence of the threat posed by US style com- 
mercial culture to all authentic national cultures’.^* 

These debates must be seen in the context of the long gestation of anti- 
Americanism in European culture. In the particular context of broad- 
casting and the communications industries, the current debate about the 
impact of commercial American television programmes in a Europe still 
dominated in many countries by traditional forms of public service 
programming can usefully be informed by consideration of the anti- 
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American rhetoric in debates surrounding the introduction of commer- 
cial television in Britain in the 1950s, 

The BBC’s broadcasting monopoly was originally granted at a time 
when the British cultural elite saw its position being undermined by the 
seemingly unstoppable flow of American popular culture - Hollywood, 
Tin Pan Alley, cheap American fiction. The role of the BBC was to 
maintain (under Lord Keith’s stewardship) national standards in the 
face of this threat to the Great English Cultural Tradition. The problem 
was that, as soon as ITV was launched in the 1950s, offering new cul- 
tural forms based on elements of working-class and regional cultures 
(melodramas, irreverent presenters, non-standard accents) the working- 
class audience deserted the BBC in droves. As Geoff Mulgan and Ken 
Worpole put it, ‘the BBC ... by its refusal to engage with anything 
other than the cultural tradition of the Southern upper class, left a vast, 
vacant cultural space which the early entrepreneurs of ITV were only 
too happy to fill’.” 

On the whole, the dominance of American programming in the inter- 
national television market had been explained by reference to the con- 
siderable economic advantages accruing to American producers, as a 
result of the huge scale of their domestic market. These advantages are, 
of course, considerable. But what if there is also something intrinsic to 
the products, which constitutes the basis of their appeal to working-class 
audiences in other countries? In his investigation of literary tastes 
among the British working class, Ken Worpole interviewed a number of 
men who recalled their pleasures in discovering American detective fic- 
tion writing in the 1930s. This is an ex-docker explaining why, for him, 
this American literature has a greater appeal than the writers of the Eng- 
lish literary tradition: 
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I read the English writers, H G Wells, Arnold Bennett but they weren’t 

my kind of people. You always had the edge of class there . . . What intrigued 
me about the American writers was they were talking the way we talked.^^ 


The idea that English or European high culture is in danger of being 
swamped by a relentless deluge of Americana is not new. Dick Hebdige 
traces these fears back to at least the 1930s, when writers as different as 
the conservative Evelyn Waugh and the socialist George Orwell were 
united by a fascinated loathing for modern architecture, holiday camps, 
advertising, fast food, plastics and, of course, chewing gum. To both 
Waugh and Orwell, these were the images of the soft and enervating 
‘easy life’ which threatened to smother British cultural identity. Simi- 
larly, Hoggart famously bemoaned the process through which authentic 
working-class life was being destroyed by the ‘hollow brightness’, the 
‘shiny barbarism’ and ‘spiritual decay’ of imported American culture, 
which was leading to an ‘aesthetic breakdown’, in which traditional 
values were undermined and replaced by a ‘Candy Floss World’ of ‘easy 
thrills and cheap fiction’.” 
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The images which Orwell and Hoggart use to characterise the damag- 
ing effects of American popular culture have a recurring theme: the 
‘feminisation’ of the authentic muscle and masculinity of the British 
industrial working class. This masculinity they saw as under attack from 
an excess of Americana characterised essentially by passivity, leisure 
and domesticity - warmwater baths, sun bathing and the easy life. When 
the discussion of American programming is combined with the discus- 
sion of programming in the form of soap opera, principally understood 
as a feminine form in itself, we are clearly, from Hoggart’s or Orwell’s 
position, dealing with the lowest of the low, with what is seen as ‘the 
trashiest trash’ 

But what is it exactly that is bang defended against this onslaught? In 
his classic attack on Americanisation, Leavis pointed to the ‘rootless- 
ness, the vacuity, the inhuman scale, the failure of organic cultural life, 
the anti-human reductivism [of] the American neo-imperialism of the 
computer’.'*^ In Leavis’ case, at least, what is being defended is explicit: 
it is a reactionary vision of the authenticity of the national, organic, rural 
community. Our point is that many of those who seem to share Leavis’ 
anti-Americanism are more vague and evasive about specifying the exact 
nature of their positive vision, but that, in the end, their position is often 
just as problematical as that of Leavis. 

As Bigsby puts it, in a world where the modern experience has often 
been equated with an ‘imaginary America’, 

opposition to popular culture and complaints about Americanisation have 
often amounted to little more than laments over a changing world . . . where 
Americanisation’ frequently means little more than the incidence of change 
and change, especially in new cultural forms, provokes established patterns 
of negative reaction. The new is characterised as brash, crude, unsubtle, 
mindless and [as Matthew Arnold insisted] destructive of taste and tradi- 
tion.*^ 


In Britain, the debate about popular culture, in the key period of the 
1950s and 1960s, condensed around the question of the design and style 
of modern American products - and, especially, their streamlining - 
which was seen as vulgar (in bad taste) by reference to the established 
canons of European design. These streamlined products, especially 
American cars which were so (regretfully) popular among working-class 
consumers, were decried as decorative, decadent and excessive. Amer- 
ican products were scorned by the British cultural elite as being merely 
‘the jazz of the draining board . . . products of a short-term, low-rent, 
chromium utopia’. And worst of all was the ever-popular Cadillac - 
whose tailfins were described as representing ‘the Vietnam of product 
design’.'*^ 

The problem for these critics was, of course, that the popularity of 
these products, while it might be decried and regretted, could not be 
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wished away. By breaking away from traditional, class-based notions of 
discreet good taste, these products did make genuine connections with 
the actual tastes and desires of large numbers of working-class people. 
For those consumers, these products represented positive symbols of a 
massive improvement in the material quality of their lives. For them, 
‘America’ was a very positive symbol, functioning largely by opposition 
to what they perceived as the dead hand of traditional English culture, as 
defined by the cultural elite. 

Like it or not, ‘vulgar’ American products - streamlined, plastic and 
glamorous - have been attractive to European audiences. Perhaps the 
problem is not really about a brash and material American culture, but 
rather about a fake antique Europe? American culture repositions fron- 
tiers - social, cultural, psychic, linguistic, geographical. America is now 
within. America is now part of a European cultural repertoire, part of 
European identity. 

Perhaps, too, the substance of the American fantasy has now even 
been eroded. We argued earlier that identity is always as much a matter 
of difference as it is of similarities, and that what matters is to under- 
stand who is being differentiated from whom. For Europeans, ‘America’ 
has for so long provided the negative pole against which ‘we’ have 
defined ourselves that the terms of this debate have now acquired a cer- 
tain historical fixity. Perhaps this is no longer adequate or appropriate 
to our present circumstances. While the European nations still struggle 
with and against their imaginary America, and while they still fight 
imaginary battles around and against the vulgar politics of taste, the 
terms are shifting yet again. As the pivot of the world economy swings 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific basin, a significant modification in the 
balance of economic power is taking place, whose impacts have begun to 
make themselves felt in the cultural sphere as well. Sony’s purchase of 
CBS symbolises what may yet turn out to be an important realignment 
of international cultural forces, and the old cultural ramparts along 
Europe’s Atlantic coast may well turn out to be facing in quite the 
wrong direction. In fact, European nations may now face the prospect of 
a different form of marginalisation from the world stage, a prospect that 
throws the threat of Americanisation into quite a new perspective. 
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Postmodern geographies 

The advanced capitalist societies are in a period of profound structural 
transformation. For some this marks a shift from industrial to post- 
industrial society, for others, it is about the transition from organised to 
disorganised capitalism, and for others again it is characterised in terms 
of the historical trajectory from Fordism and massification to a flexible 
post-Fordist era. This transformation is characterised by quite contra- 
dictory developments and by a complex interweaving of change and con- 
tinuity. Against those who would have us believe that the shape of 
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things to come is already clear, we must argue that the course of change 
is neither obvious, nor pre-determined, but remains a matter of 
contestation. What appears to be emerging in this process is a new artic- 
ulation of spatial scales - of global, continental, national and local 
spheres - associated with the increasing transnationalisation of accumu- 
lation.^^ The worldwide organisation and integration of corporate activ- 
ities is bringing about a more immediate and direct articulation of global 
and local spaces. Particular localities and cities are drawn into the logic 
of transnational networks. What appears to be developing through this 
process is a new global matrix of unevenly developed regions, cities and 
localities. And, in the context of this global-local interface, economic 
and political governance at the national scale becomes increasingly ques- 
tionable. 

The processes we are describing are not only economic, but also polit- 
ical and cultural, and have enormous resonances for collective organis- 
ation and identity in the late 20th century. The fundamental principle 
for political attachment in capitalist societies has been through national 
and nationalist identities, through citizenship of the nation state. This 
allegiance is now being increasingly undermined - the resurgence of 
national-populist ideologies in the 1980s may well be a rearguard 
response to this tendency - and we are seeing the emergence of both 
enlarged (continental European) and restricted (local, regional, provin- 
cial) conceptions of citizenship. New forms of bonding, belonging and 
involvement are being forged out of the global-local nexus. The most 
apparent tendency is, perhaps, towards a new or renewed localism. The 
key issue is whether such afliliations will necessarily be conservative, 
parochial and introspective, or whether it is possible to reimagine local 
communities in more cosmopolitan terms.'*^ Recently, Sarah Benton 
has pointed to some of the possibilities and potential emerging from 
alliances between regionalist and Green politics in Europe.'’* 

While they should not be seen as the determinant and causal factor, it 
is undoubtedly the case that the new information and communications 
technologies are playing a powerful role in the emergence of new spatial 
structures, relations and orientations. Corporate communications net- 
works have produced a global space of electronic information flows. The 
new media conglomerates are creating a global image space, a ‘space of 
transmission [that] cuts across - as a new geographic entity, which has 
its own sovereignty, its own guarantors - the geographies of power, of 
social life, and of knowledge, which define the space of nationality and 
of culture*. What the new technologies make possible is a new kind of 
relationship between place and space: through their capacity to trans- 
gress frontiers and subvert territories, they are implicated in a complex 
interplay of deterritorialisation and reterritorialisation."’® What is partic- 
ularly significant is the transformed relationship between boundary and 
space that this entails. Things are no longer defined and distinguished, 
in the ways that they once were, by their boundaries, borders, frontiers. 
We can say that the very idea of boundary - the frontier boundary of the 
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nation state, for example, or the physical boundaries of urban structures 
-> has been rendered problematical. Paul Virilio suggests that techno- 
logical and physical topologies become, in some way, continuous. The 
boundary has become permeable, an ‘osmotic membrane, through 
which information and communication flows pass’.'*’ These global sys- 
tems - information networks, satellite ‘footprints’ - also lay an abstract 
space over and across concrete territorial configurations. Consequently, 
older communities and older, localised, senses of community are un- 
done. The question then is how network and community can be recon- 
ciled.®® What can community be made to mean in this mediated world? 

In discussing the question of European geographies it is as well to 
remember that it has never been entirely clear what that entity called 
‘Europe’ is: the very definition of the term itself is a matter of history 
and politics. Once we depart the terrain of physical geography, the ques- 
tions, naturally, become even more complex. As Banks and Collins 
argue, ‘European economic, political and cultural realms are not con- 
gruent ... the single market of the EEC is not congruent with the cul- 
tural unities of Europe: three of Europe’s four German-speaking states 
are outside the EEC (though the largest is in it). The EEC’s two Anglo- 
phone states have the experience - unique among European states - of 
being subordinate members of their world language [and cultural] com- 
munity and have, therefore, a “culture” that finds Paris more foreign 
than Boston, Hamburg further away than Melbourne’.®* Again, basic 
cultural issues are already at stake in these definitions. As Collins asks: 
‘what will become of European culture should Turkey, an Islamic 
(albeit a modernised and secularised) state, join the community?’®^ 

As we argued earlier, the debate around European culture has largely 
been stimulated by a fear that heavy viewing of television programmes 
from other (principally American) cultures would, over time, erode the 
culture, values and traditions of the nations of Europe. Operating in 
response to this fear, current European Community (EC) initiatives can 
thus be seen as an attempt to intervene so as to (re)create a distinctive 
European culture - an enterprise which Collins describes as culminat- 
ing in the ‘absurd spectacle of a retreat to the Middle Ages for a coherent 
vision of European identity’;®® a retreat perhaps to the (distinctly pre- 
electronic) moment in which, as Donald argues, ‘the literary forms of 
the European languages provided the medium for the definition and dif- 
fusion of national vernaculars, in opposition to the transnational jargon 
of Latin and subnational regional dialects’.®"* The cultural politics at 
stake are of a quite contradictory character. 

It may be that what is most apparent and remarkable in the present 
context is the accelerating formation of global communications empires, 
such as those of Murdoch, Maxwell, Berlusconi, Bertelsmann, Sony, 
Disney, Paramount, and so on. Internationalisation is not, of course, a 
new phenomenon; it has always been a constitutive aspect of capitalist 
development. But it is now entering a new stage, and the maintenance of 
national sovereignty and identity are becoming increasingly difficult as 
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national sovereignty and identity are becoming increasingly difficult as 
the unities of economic and cultural production and consumption 
become increasingly transnational. It is now increasingly apparent, as 
Raymond Williams argued, that in the development of modern indus- 
trial societies, ‘the nation state in its classical European forms is at once 
too large and too small for the range of real social purposes’.” In this 
new situation, we also need to focus on the new dialectic of local and 
global. In a world which seems to be increasingly dominated by a global 
cultural repertoire, new communities and identities are constantly being 
built and rebuilt. In many cases, it is a case of a fake and bogus sense of 
community: 

The more cosmopolitan capitalism becomes, the more it seems to wear a 
homespun look: the more nomadic its operations, the more it advertises its 
local affiliations . . . Geographically, the population may be becoming more 
mobile; imaginatively, it cleaves to a spirit of place. The pastoral version of 
the national myth - the idea that the “real England” is in the countryside - 
has never been more widely popular . . . The language of patriotism may be 
unfashionable but the appetite for roots - even make-believe ones - is unap- 
peasable.^^ 

But localism can also be a more positive force, an attempt to elaborate 
a creative local response to the invasive influence of global capital. If 
localities are increasingly nodes in the emerging global networks, then 
local consciousness and action may throw up new ‘possibilities for more 
efficacious, and self-conscious, participation in world affairs by people 
in local communities’.” The politics of space and place is then crucial. 
The key question is whether national and nationalist identities can be 
transcended in favour of more meaningful identities, or whether they 
will simply transform in regressive and alienating ways. Some commen- 
tators foresee a prospect of increasing privatism, localism and ‘cultural 
tribalism’ within an electronic ‘global village’. For Manuel Castells, the 
prospects are bleak. He foresees ‘the coexistence of the monopoly of 
messages by the big networks and the increasingly narrow codes of local 
microcultures around their parochial cable TVs’. Thus, he argues, we 
see a process whereby the ‘space of power’ is transformed into image 
flows over which we have less and less control, while the ‘space of 
meaning’ is reduced to the ‘microterritories’ of new tribal 
communities.” 

Similarly, in their analysis of technologies and decentralisation, 
Mattelart and Piemme argue that small is not necessarily beautiful: 

At a time when the sphere of capital is being globalised, the bourgeoisie thinks 
worldwide, while encouraging the petite-bourgeoisie to think local. . . The 
local seems to signify a return to the concrete, at the same time as the concrete 
it rediscovers takes us. . . further away from the possibility of understanding 
a vaster reality from which the concrete takes its meaning . . . The local is of 
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real interest only where it permits. . . a better grasp ... of the dialectic 
between the abstract/tmiversal and the concrete/experienced.^^ 

As broadcasting nations, the countries of Europe are, of course, not 
only different, but also, in various senses, at odds with each other. We 
might emphasise the advantageous position of the Anglophone states 
within the European Community (given the position of English as the 
lingua franca of the region). Thus, Britain is a significant exporter of tele- 
vision material to the rest of Europe, and is in a quite different relation to 
American programming than is the rest of Europe, by simple virtue of 
the shared and hegemonic language. Philip Schlesinger notes both how 
the ‘Big Four’ (Britain, France, West Germany and Italy) dominate all 
television exchanges within the European Broadcasting Union, and how 
the EBU itself exports three times as much to the East European 
International Radio and TV organisations (OIRT) as it imports.®® There 
are, of course, historical issues at stake as well. As Walker noted in his 
recent analysis of the significance of the inauguration of the Single 
European Market in 1992, there are those within Europe who might 
well see 1992 as ‘the last campaign, the third battle of the Ardennes, at 

which the Anglo-Saxons are finally defeated and Britain takes its 

(humble) place within the Fourth (Deutschmark) Reich’.®' There are 
certainly those who foresee that ‘a dynamic Europe should be built 
around the Franco-German duo’.®^ As with the definition of national 
cultural identities, so too is the shaping of a European culture and 
identity centred around the relative power of different parties. 

We must, of course, beware of taking for granted a particular set of 
assumptions, deriving from the Cold War period, that when we say 
Europe, what we really mean is Europe west of the Iron Curtain. Cur- 
rent talk oi Mitteleuropa and the Soviet call for a definition of our ‘com- 
mon European home’ must necessarily be taken into account in our 
debates. There are also those who would want to make claims for the 
status of Budapest and Prague as the true centres, historically, of Euro- 
pean culture.®^ We must also take into account both the changing nature 
of power relations within Eastern Europe and also of the changing 
relations between the ‘two Europes’. Manuel Escudero, co-ordinator of 
the Spanish Socialist Party’s ‘Programme 2000’, has predicted that ‘the 
people of Eastern Europe [will] play the same kind of role for the EEC 
that the southern Europeans played in the 1960s and 1970s’ .®^ More 
melodramatically, Neil Ascherson offers a scenario in which ‘Europe in 
2018 will consist of a Western superstate, whose floors are scrubbed by 
Rumanians and Poles, and a periphery of beggarly Bantustans’.®® 
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Degrees of Exportability 


Within this broader context, let us now consider the central issue of the 
transnationalisation of culture - as a fundamental process in which the 
‘vertical’ organisation of people within national communities is, (to 
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varying extents, and in varying contexts) being supplanted by their 
organisation into ‘horizontal’ communities - people are connected elec- 
tronically rather than by geographical proximity. In his analysis of the 
increasing significance of cross-border transmissions in creating elec- 
tronic communities. Rath argues that ‘frontiers of a national, regional or 
cultural kind no longer count: what counts much more is the boundary 
of the territory of transmission ! . . which increasingly bears little rela- 
tionship to the geographical territory of any given nation state’ 

If we wish to avoid a form of technological determinism we should 
not, of course, presume that any of these technological developments 
will be uniform in their effects. In our view, the key questions concern 
the ways in which a range of social and cultural divisions (matters of 
generation and education, for example) inflect both the take-up and the 
cultural impact of the new communications technologies. Commercial 
broadcasters and their market research agencies are in a position, given 
their necessary sensitivity to questions of audience research, penetration 
rates, and the like, to throw some light on these questions from an 
empirical point of view. 

There is, for example, already evidence that, within northern Europe, 
it is young people who are the heaviest viewers of satellite channels. 
Thus, in her summary of the empirical material available on the devel- 
opment of an international audience within Europe, Pam Mills notes 
‘the heightened appeal of imported programmes to young people. Older 
viewers are more likely to avoid imported programmes, for language and 
cultural reasons. Younger viewers are, however, increasingly familiar 
with foreign-language material’.” Similarly, in 1987, John Clemens 
reported AGB Television International’s work as indicating that ‘the 
high entertainment output (of Sky and Super Channel) is attracting the 
young Dutch audience and may well predict the pattern of the future’, 
and that in Belgium, ‘amongst children once again . . . (consumption 
patterns) are biased away from the national broadcasters’.®* Again, Col- 
lins notes a tendency, specifically in the sphere of musical culture, 
towards ‘the rupturing of national cultural communities along a fault- 
line of age’.®’ 

It is, of course, not only a matter of age. In the survey quoted above. 
Mills summarises the overall position in Britain: ‘Acceptance of foreign- 
language material is predictably highest among the better educated, 
those in the higher social groups and those living nearer the capital’.’® 
Rather than concern ourselves with the ‘Europeanisation’ or ‘trans- 
nationalisation’ of culture in the abstract, we need to ask more concrete 
questions. For which particular groups, in which types of places is this 
prospect becoming a reality? And what can this tell us about the future? 

Martin Walker worries about the emergence of a standardised ‘Euro- 
business’ class clutching their inevitable filofaxes and sporting the stan- 
dard ‘business Euro-uniform worn from Glasgow down to Naples’.’^ 
These, presumably, are precisely the people for whom ‘Europe’ is 
becoming a tangible reality. They are also the people to whom Collins 



refers in his comments on the current development of the European 
newspaper market - those on the upper side of the fault-line of social 
class, across Europe - who, given their competence in English, are par- 
ticularly likely to ‘become differentiated from their co-linguists and inte- 
grated into a new cosmopolitan culture where the growth of “horizon- 
tal” links to similar strata elsewhere will supplant the longer established 
“vertical” links with [their own] national language community’.” 

This, of course, gets us back to the question of the terms in which 
European culture is, even if only for some particular groups within our 
societies, being transnationalised. And those terms are, of course, liter- 
ally, English - or Anglophone. Our analysis of the cultural impact of 
any form of domination must always be differentiated, concerned to 
establish which groups, in which places, are receptive (or not) to it. 
Similarly, we now want to argue, we must pay close attention to the rela- 
tive popularity or exportability of different parts of the cultural reper- 
toire, of the (in this case, Anglophone) cultural products in question. It 
is the Anglophone (and principally American) audiovisual media that 
are cutting horizontally across the world audience, engaging the atten- 
tion and mobilising the enthusiasm of popular audiences, and often 
binding them into cultural unities that are transnational. They are 
‘restratifying national communities and separating elite from mass or 
popular taste, and thus threatening the cultural hegemony enjoyed by 
the national cultural elites’.” 

However, not all Anglophone cultural products are equally export- 
able. We must ask a more specific question about which types and varie- 
ties of of Anglophone product are exportable to whom, under what con- 
ditions. Colin Hoskins and Rolf Mirus offer the concept of ‘cultural 
discount’ to account for the fundamental process through which ‘a par- 
ticular programme, rooted in the culture, and thus attractive in that 
environment, will have a diminished appeal elsewhere, as viewers find it 
difficult to identify with the style, values, beliefs, institutions and 
behavioural patterns of the material in question’.” The point, however, 
is that cultural discount can be argued to apply differentially to various 
types or information products as they are exported. In an attempt to 
offer a more differentiated analysis Collins argues that: 

Cultural discount is likely to be lower for audiovisual products than for writ- 
ten works, and within the audiovisual category, loxoer for works with little 
linguistic content than for works in which speech is an important element.''^ 

For this reason, the argument runs, programming with a high speech 
content, because it is so much subjet to misunderstanding, is unpopular 
with ‘foreign’ viewers. Conversely, a channel such as MTV builds its 
international appeal precisely on the fact that there is little problem with 
language, in so far as, according to MTV’s European Chief Executive 
Officer, ‘for the bulk of our music programming, the words are practic- 
ally irrelevant’.” The point is supported by Mills, who argues that 
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‘programming that is not dependent on understanding the language ~ 
for example, an opera or ballet channel or a pop channel - will attract 
widely dispersed and sometimes potentially large audiences, but infor- 
mational programming . , , will meet language barriers’.’^ 

Attempts to attract a European audience with English-language pro- 
gramming, not unlike the attempt to create European advertising mar- 
kets, do seem to have largely foundered in the face of the linguistic and 
cultural divisions in play between the different sectors of the audience. 
Witness the difficulties experienced by Super Channel in its attempt to 
develop pan-European programming. We seem now to be experiencing 
a form of revisionism among the advertisers and the major satellite chan- 
nels, in their retrenchment to strategies more closely adapted to the lin- 
guistic divisions across the continent.’® 

While everyone seems to agree (by and large) about the difficulties, 
different commentators offer contradictory scenarios for the future. 
Thus Collins suggests that cultural discount will be higher for enter- 
tainment than for informational programming, while Clemens argues 
that, conversely, a more likely scenario is one in which we see a combin- 
ation of privately owned pan-European channels specialising in enter- 
tainment programming with multi-lingual soundtracks, alongside 
national state channels specialising in news and current affairs program- 
ming.” 

However, despite these uncertainties as to the most likely course of 
future development, some things are clear. There is a growing realis- 
ation that the success of American-style commercial programming in 
Europe is context-dependent in a very specific sense. US imports only 
do well when domestic television is not producing comparable enter- 
tainment programming - and whenever viewers have the alternative of 
comparable entertainment programming in their own language, the 
American programmes tend to come off second best.®® 

There is some evidence to suggest that, in the larger European coun- 
tries at least, the ‘most popular domestic programmes consistently out- 
perform the leading US ones’.®' Michael Tracey suggests that the inter- 
national communications system is more complex than is usually 
allowed for, and that there has been a gross underestimation of ‘the 
strengths of national cultures, the power of language and tradition, the 
force that flows, still, within national boundaries’. Audiences are also 
more discriminating than is generally acknowledged: ‘US television was 
never as popular, or even widespread as was assumed . . . national popu- 
lations basically prefer national programming’.®’ Recent research has 
pointed to the quite varied ways in which audiences from different cul- 
tural backgrounds use, perceive and interpret programmes in the light 
of the cultural resources and ‘filters’ at their disposal.®^ 

So, to return again to the issue.of which question we should be asking 
about these developments, we can perhaps now reformulate it as a ques- 
tion about the potential cultural impact of some types of American (or 
pan-European) programming on some specific audience categories, in 
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some particular types of context (as defined by national programming 
policies). And even then^ within that more highly specified context, we 
need to be quite cautious in attributing effects (on audiences) to pro- 
grammes. That is not simply because programmes do not have simple or 
straightforward effects on their viewers which can be easily predicted 
from an analysis of their content (or their production history). It is also 
because, precisely in order to be exportable, programmes such as Dallas 
have to operate at a very high level of abstraction, and the price of this 
approach to a universality of appeal is a higher level of polysemy or 
multi-accentuality. The research of Ang and of Katz and Liebes®^ 
reminds us just how open these types of programmes are to re-interpret- 
ation by audiences outside their country of origin. Which brings us, 
finally, to the question of the audience. 
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Domestic viewing as national ritual: family, 
television, nation 

We have spent some time engaging with the debates about cultural iden- 
tity, new technologies and the transnationalisation of culture in the 
terms in which they are cusomtarily posed - that is, from the point of 
view of production economics, the changing technologies of distribu- 
tion and their potential cultural effects on the media audience. We now 
want to reverse the terms of the argument, and look at the question from 
the point of view of the domestic users and audiences of these new tech- 
nologies, as they function in the context of household and family cul- 
tures. The question to be asked is how the new patterns of supply of 
programming will be filtered and mediated by the processes of domestic 
consumption. The key issues, we suggest, concern the role of these tech- 
nologies in disrupting established boundaries (at the national and 
domestic levels, simultaneously) and in rearticulating the private and 
public spheres in new ways. Our argument is that analysis of the proces- 
ses of creation of new image spaces and cultural identities needs to be 
grounded in the analysis of the everyday practices and domestic rituals 
through which contemporary electronic communities are constituted 
and reconstituted (at both micro and macro levels) on a daily basis. 

In rehearsing these issues we shall primarily be drawing on a body of 
work which has developed in recent years around the role of broadcast 
media in the construction of national communities. Clearly, given our 
earlier arguments about the, inadequacy of the concept of the nation in 
relation to many current economic, political and cultural developments, 
we are aware that it is not only (or even primarily) national communities 
that are at stake here. Rather, our interest in these arguments lies in the 
model they may offer for understanding the role of communications 
technologies in the construction of a whole series of ‘electronic com- 
munities’ - at local, regional, national and international levels. In each 
of these cases, though, we would argue that we must pay close attention 
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to the articulation of public and private worlds, and particularly the 
relation of the domestic group, which is broadcasting’s primary audi- 
ence, to the wider communities of which it is a constituent part. 

Historically, Eli Zaretsky notes that ‘the early bourgeoisie understood 
the family to be the basic unit of the social order - “a little church, a 
little state” and the lowest rung in the ladder of social authority. They 
conceived of society as composed hot of individuals but of families’.®* In 
a similar vein, Fontaine observes that in contemporary industrial socie- 
ties ‘households are also units in the political and economic organisation 
of society; as such they are part of the public domain. A legal address is 
an expected attribute of a citizen’. Thus, while the household enjoys pri- 
vacy, which implies the right to exclude (unless the police have a war- 
rant) and to enjoy autonomy of action, that ‘privacy is as much a matter 
of social definition as the effect of thick walls’.®® Moreover, as Donzelot 
argues, the family does not have a unique or unambiguous status. For 
certain (eg juridical) purposes, it is private; while for others it is public. 
It is the site of intervention for various state welfare agencies, whose 
intervention to regulate child-rearing (or television-viewing) practices 
within the family, for example, is legitimated by reference to the state’s 
legitimate concern with the ‘proper’ upbringing of future members of 
the national labour force.®^ For Donzelot, the family is not simply a pri- 
vate institution but also the point of intersection of a whole range of 
medical, judicial, educational and psychiatric practices -it is by no 
means a wholly private realm, somehow outside (or indeed, setting the 
limits of) the social. In this sense the family is neither totally separate 
from, nor opposed to, the state; rather the ‘private’ itself is a (legally, 
juridically) constructed space, into which the state and other agencies 
intervene. Among these agencies are, of course, communications and 
information organisations. 

Recently, Paddy Scannell has usefully analysed the unobtrusive ways 
in which broadcasting sustains the lives and routines from one day to the 
next, year in, year out, of whole populations.®® This is, in effect, to pay 
attention to the role of the media in the very structuring of time and in 
the socialisation of the private sphere. Scannell’s focus is on the role of 
national broadcasting media as central agents of national culture, in the 
mobilisation of popular involvement in the calendar of national life. He 
analyses the way in which broadcast media constitute a cultural resource 
shared by millions, and the way in which, for instance, long running 
popular serials provide a past in common to whole populations. 

Modern mass democratic politics has its forum in the radically new 
kind of public sphere that broadcasting constitutes. In their historical 
analysis of the development of British broadcasting, Cardiff and Scan- 
nell focus on its crucial role in forging a link between the dispersed and 
disparate listeners and the symbolic heartland of national life, and on its 
role in promoting a sense of communal identity within its audience, at 
both regional and national levels. Historically, the BBC, for example. 
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can be seen to have been centrally concerned to ‘supply its isolated lis- 
teners with a sense of the community they had lost, translated from a 
local to a national and even global level’.®’ Here we see precisely the 
concern to articulate the private and public spheres: to connect the 
family and the nation. As Cardiff and Scannell note, the audience has 
always been'seen as composed of family units - as ‘a vast cluster of fami- 
lies, rather than in terms of social classes or different taste publics’.” 
Lord Reith himself was most concerned with the possibilities that 
broadcasting offered of ‘making the nation one man’ [sic]. At its crudest 
level of operation, Cardiff and Scannell report from an Empire Day 
radio programme in 1935 in which a mother is heard explaining to her 
daughter; ‘The British Empire, Mary, is made up of one big family.’ 
Mary asks, ‘You mean a family like ours. Mummy?’ and mother replies, 
‘Yes, darling. But very much larger’. The pervasive symbol of unifica- 
tion was, from the beginning, the family, ‘connoting Mother Britain and 
her children in the Empire, as well as the Royal Family and each little 
family of listeners’.’* 

This is no merely quaint or historical point. In a close parallel, Bruns- 
don and Morley argue that the central image of much contemporary cur- 
rent affairs and ‘magazine’ programming is precisely the family - and 
the nation as composed of families.’^ In this type of broadcasting, the 
nuclear family is the unspoken premise of much programme discourse: 
not only is the programming addressed to a ‘family audience’ but this 
domestic focus accounts both for the content (‘human interest stories’) 
and the mode of presentation (the emphasis on the everyday aspects of 
public issues; ‘so what will this new law mean for ordinary 
consumers?*). What is assumed to unite the audience, the ‘nation of 
families’, is their experience of domestic life. In this sense, broadcasting 
does much more than simply to make available experiences (the Cup 
Final, the Proms) which were previously only available to those who 
could be physically present. Beyond this, the ‘magic carpet’ of 
broadcasting technologies has played a fundamental role in promoting 
national unity at a symbolic level, linking individuals and their families 
to the centres of national life, offering the audience an image of itself and 
of the nation as a knowable community, a wider public world beyond the 
routines of a narrow existence, to which these technologies give 
symbolic access. 

In a similar vein, in his analysis of the devleopment of radio light 
entertainment, Simon Frith observes that radio did more than simply to 
make public events accessible, by bringing them into the home. More 
importantly, ‘what was on offer was access to a community . . . what was 
(and is) enjoyable is the sense that you too can become significant by 
turning on a switch’.’^ And thus, while domestic listening or viewing 
might be ‘a very peculiar form of public participation’ it offers the sense 
of participation in a (domesticated) national communityj the spectator 
can feel part of an imaginary totality.’'* 

From a Latin-American perspective, Martin-Barbero identifies the 
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key role of the communications media as ‘converting the masses into a 
people and the people into a nation’. He notes that, in many Latin- 
American countries, it was above all the development of national broad- 
casting systems which ‘provided the people of different regions and 
provinces with a first daily experience of the nation’.®^ As he argues, the 
construction and emergence of national identities cannot properly be 
understood without reference to the role of communications technolo- 
gies, These technologies allowed people ‘a space of identification’; not 
just an evocation of a common memory, but rather ‘the experience of 
encounter and of solidarity’. Thus, the nation is to be understood not 
simply as an abstraction, but as a lived experience made possible by 
broadcasting technologies, whose achievement was the ‘transmutation 
of the political idea of the nation into lived experience, into sentiment 
and into the quotidian’.’® 

In these analyses, we can perhaps begin to identify the terms which 
would be necessary in order to connect the micro and macro levels of 
analysis and to articulate our analysis of television as an essentially 
domestic medium with the analysis of larger-scale cultural processes, 
such as those of the construction of national publics and cultural identi- 
ties. 

How might we conceive of this articulation between the domestic and 
the national? Some years ago, John Ellis referred, somewhat gnomically, 
to television as ‘the private life of the nation state’.” His comment can 
be seen as a parallel to the argument in Brunsdon and Morley about the 
way in which British television is often concerned to construct an image 
of the national ‘we’, an ‘us’ whose constituent elements are ‘ordinary 
families’.’* This frequently provides the very basis of the broadcasters’ 
claims to represent their audience - and of their implicit appeals for 
various forms of audience identification with the programme present- 
ers. In the same way. Hartley has argued that ‘television is one of the 
prime sites upon which a given nation is constructed for its members’,” 
drawing, like many others, on Benedict Anderson’s concept of the 
nation as an ‘imagined community’, the construct of particular dis- 
courses. As Anderson puts it: ‘An American will never meet, or even 
know the names of more than a handful of his fellow Americans. He has 
no idea of what they are up to at any one time. But he has complete con- 
fidence in their steady, anonymous, simultaneous activity’. 

Wherein lies this simultaneity? Among other sources we can perhaps 
look to the regulation of simultaneous experience through broadcast 
schedules. Where does this confidence come from? Among other 
sources, Anderson points to the newspaper as a mechanism for provi- 
ding imaginary links between the members of a national community. As 
Hartley puts it, newspapers are ‘at one and the same time the ultimate 
fiction, since they construct the imagined community, and the basis of a 
mass ritual or ceremony that millions engage in every day’. 

Herman Bausinger develops the point about the newspaper as a link- 
ing mechanism between the rituals of the domestic, the organisation of 



the schedules of everday life and the construction of the ‘imagined com- 
munity’ of the nation. Bausinger comments on the nature of the disrup- 
tion caused when a morning edition of a newspaper fails to appear. His 
point concerns that which is missed. As he puts it: ‘Is it a question ... of 
the missing content of the paper? Or isn’t it rather that one misses the 
newspaper itself? Because the newspaper is part of it (a constitutive part 
of the ritual of breakfast for many people), reading it proves that the 
breakfast time world is still in order’. And, of course, vice versa. 

A similar point, and indeed, a stronger one, given the necessary simul- 
taneity of broadcast television viewing, could be made in relation to the 
watching of evening news broadcast for many viewers - where the fact 
of watching, and engaging in a joint ritual with millions of others, can be 
argued to be at least as important as any informational content gained 
from the broadcast. For our purposes, the point we would stress here is 
the potential usefulness of the model offered in Bausinger’s analysis for 
focusing our analysis on the role of communications media in articulat- 
ing our private and public worlds. 

The further point, inevitably, involves the significance of these argu- 
ments in the context of current and prospective changes in the structure 
of broadcasting. The proliferation of broadcast channels through cable 
and satellite television is likely to move us towards a more fragmented 
social world than that of traditional national broadcast television. These 
new forms of communication may in fact play a significant part in 
deconstructing national cultures, and the interactive and ‘rescheduling’ 
potentialities of video and other new communications technologies may 
disrupt our assumptions of any ‘necessary simultaneity’ of social exper- 
ience. 

There is a substantial body of evidence that broadcast television con- 
stitutes a significant cultural resource on which large numbers of people 
depend, to a greater or lesser extent, for supplying their needs, both for 
information and for entertainment. There is further evidence that 
broadcast television plays a significant role (both at a calendrical and at a 
quotidian level) in organising and scheduling our participation in public 
life, in the realms of politics and leisure activities. The arrival of satellite 
television is bringing about significant changes both in the extent and 
the nature of the supply of programming (directly, through its own pro- 
gramme strategies, and indirectly, through the responses which existing 
broadcast institutions are making in order to compete with their new 
rivals). Given these premises, the need is clear for the cultural impact of 
these changes in programme supply to be closely monitored during this 
key period of broadcasting history, in which, in Europe and North 
America, established patterns of consumption may be expected to frag- 
ment in a number of directions. The key issue concerns the role of the 
new technologies in offering a changed (and varying) menu of cultural 
resources, from and by means of which we will all be constructing our 
senses of self-identity. In analysing those processes, we must attend 
closely to how cultural identities are produced, both at the macro and 
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micro levels^ and ask what role these various media play in the construc- 
tion of our sense of ourselves - as individuals and as members of com- 
munities at various levels - whether families, regions, nations, or supra- 
national communities. But, above all, we must not address these issues 
as a set of political abstractions, for they are, finally, matters of our 
(mediated) everyday lives. 

To return to the global questions with which we began, concerning 
new communications technologies, changing cultural identities and the 
various modes of cultural imperialism, it may be that we have much to 
learn from those for whom the question of cultural imperialism has long 
been unavoidable. Confronted now by fears of domination by American 
and multinational corporations in the new communications industries, 
there is an understandable tendency to fall back into a ‘Fortress Europe’ 
posture, designed to fend off ‘America’, and a concern to defend indig- 
enous national cultures against the threat of ‘Brussels’. However, as 
Martin-Barbero puts it, this is to define our indigenous culture as a 
‘natural fact’, a kind of pre-reality, static and without development, the 
‘motionless point’ of departure from which modernity is measured. 
From this perspective, 

transformed into the touchstone of identity, the indigenous would seem to be 
the only thing which remains for us of the "authentic”, that secret place in 
which the purity of our cultural roots remains and is preserved. All the rest is 
contamination and loss of identity. 

The rejection of such calls for ‘authenticity’ or ‘purity’ in defence of 
national culture is the precondition of our effective engagement with the 
current processes of cultural reconfiguration in Europe. 


Thanks to Andrew Gillespie for comments on an earlier draft. 
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ALTHOUGH THE TERM ‘national cinema’ is often used to 
describe simply the films produced within a particular nation state, this 
is neither the only way in which the term has been used, nor is it, I want 
to argue, the most appropriate way of using the term. This article is not, 
however, intended as an examination of any historically concrete 
national cinema. It is intended instead as an exploration of some of the 
implications of using the term ‘national’ in discourse about cinema (the 
film industry, film culture), moving towards an argument that the para- 
meters of a national cinema should be drawn at the site of consumption 
as much as at the site of production of films; an argument, in other 
words, that focuses on the activity of national audiences and the con- 
ditions under which they make sense of and use the films they watch. In 
so far as reference is made to historically specific national cinemas, most 
of my examples will relate to British cinema (and, of course, Holly- 
wood), but I would hope that much of what I have to say is generalisable 
to other national cinemas - at least those of Western Europe - as well. ^ 
The concept of national cinema has been appropriated in a variety of 
ways, for a variety of reasons: there is not a single universally accepted 
discourse of national cinema. In general terms, one can summarise these 
various mobilisations of the concept as follows. First, there is the possi- 
bility of defining national cinema in economic terms, establishing a con- 
ceptual correspondence between the terms ‘national cinema’ and ‘the 
domestic film industry’, and therefore being concerned with such 
questions as: where are these films made, and by whom? Who owns and 
controls the industrial infrastructures, the production companies, the 
distributors and the exhibition circuits? Second, there is the possibility 
of a text-based approach to national cinema. Here the key questions 
become: what are these films about? Do they share a common style or 
world view? What sort of projections of the national character do they 
offer? To what extent are they engaged in ‘exploring, questioning and 
constructing a notion of nationhood in the films themselves and in the 
consciousness of the viewer’?^ 
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Third, there is the possibility of an exhibition-led, or consumption- 
based, approach to national cinema. Here the major concern has always 
been to do with the question of which films audiences are watching, and 
particularly the number of foreign, and usually American films which 
have high-profile- distribution within a particular nation state - a con- 
cern which is generally formulated in terms of an anxiety about cultural 
imperialism. Fourth, there is what may be called a • criticism-led 
approach to national cinema, which tends to reduce national cinema to 
the terms of a quality art cinema, a culturally worthy cinema steeped in 
the high-cultural and/or modernist heritage of a particular nation state, 
rather than one which appeals to the desires and fantasies of the popular 
audiences. 

In other words, very often the concept of national cinema is used pre- 
scriptively rather than descriptively, citing what ought to be the national 
cinema, rather than describing the actual cinematic experience of popu- 
lar audiences. As Geoffrey Nowell-Smith has noted, it has always been 
something of a struggle to enable ‘the recognition of popular forms as a 
legitimate part of national cultural life’.^ 

If these are some of the ways in which the term national cinema has 
been used, what are the processes by which, or what are the conditions 
under which, a particular mode of film practice, or a specific range of 
textual practices, or a particular set of industrial practices comes to be 
named a national cinema? Indeed, what is involved in calling forth the 
idea of a national anything, cultural or otherwise. In other words, what 
is involved in positing the idea of nationhood or national identity? 

To identify a national cinema is first of all to specify a coherence and a 
unity; it is to proclaim a unique identity and a stable set of meanings. 
The process of identification is thus invariably a hegemonising, myth- 
ologising process, involving both the production and assignation of a 
particular set of meanings, and the attempt to contain, or prevent the 
potential proliferation of other meanings. At the same time, the concept 
of a national cinema has almost invariably been mobilised as a strategy of 
cultural (and economic) resistance; a means of asserting national auton- 
omy in the face of (usually) Hollywood’s international domination. 

The process of nationalist myth-making is not simply an insidious (or 
celebratory) work of ideological production, but is also at the same time 
a means of setting one body of images and values against another, which 
will very often threaten to overwhelm the first. The search for a unique 
and stable identity, the assertion of national specificity does then have 
some meaning, some usefulness. It is not just an ideological sleight of 
hand, although it must always also be recognised as'that. Histories of 
national cinema can only therefore really be understood as histories of 
crisis and conflict, of resistance and negotiation. But also, in another 
way, they are histories of a business seeking a secure footing in the 
market-place, enabling the maximisation of an industry’s profits while 
at the same time bolstering a nation’s cultural standing. At this level, the 
politics of national cinema can be reduced to a marketing strategy, an 
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attempt to market the diverse as, in fact, offering a coherent and singular 
experience. As Thomas Elsaesser has suggested, ‘internationally, 
national cinemas used to have a generic function: a French, Italian or a 
Swedish film sets different horizons of expectation for the general 
audience -a prerequisite for marketing purposes’,"* and it is this 
attempt to establish a generic narrative image, a particular horizon of 
expectation, which is at stake. ’ 

There are perhaps two central methods, conceptually, of establishing 
or identifying the imaginary coherence, the specificity, of a national 
cinema. First, there is the method of comparing and contrasting one 
cinema to another, thereby establishing varying degrees of otherness. 
Second, there is what might be termed a more inward-looking process, 
exploring the cinema of a nation in relation to other already existing 
economies and cultures of that nation state. 

The first of these means of defining a national cinema is premised 
upon the semiotic principle of the production of meaning and identity 
through difference. The task is to try to establish the identity of one 
national cinema by its relationship to and differentiation from other 
national cinemas: British cinema is what it is by virtue of what it is not - 
American cinema, or French cinema, or German cinema, etc . . . Elsaes- 
ser again: ‘Other countries try to maintain themselves on a terrain staked 
out by the competition. West Germany is one example, but the implica- 
tions affect all developed countries whose sense of cultural identity is 
based on a need to maintain markers - and markets - of difference vis-a- 
vis the products of the international entertainment business.’® To some 
extent, then, the process of defining a national cinema, and thereby 
establishing some sort of unique and self-contained identity, takes mean- 
ing in the context of a conceptual play of differences and identities. And, 
as Benedict Anderson has argued, ‘nations . . . cannot be imagined 
except in the midst of an irremediable plurality of other nations’.® 

Within this discourse cinema itself is almost taken for granted, and the 
task becomes one of differentiating between a variety of apparently 
nationally constituted modes of cinematic practice and filmically pro- 
duced signs and meanings. Such an operation becomes increasingly 
problematic as cinema develops in an economy characterised by the 
international ownership and circulation of images and sounds. It is 
therefore necessary to examine the overdetermination of Hollywood in 
the international arena. By Hollywood, I mean the international institu- 
tionalisation of certain standards and values of cinema, in terms of both 
audience expectations, professional ideologies and practices and the 
establishment of infrastructures of production, distribution, exhibition, 
and marketing, to accommodate, regulate and reproduce these standards 
and values. While Hollywood’s classical period and its studio system 
may have disappeared, whatever the prophecies about the end of cinema 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s, cinema - and Hollywood - are, in the 
late 1980s, still very much alive and key components in the international 
mass entertainment business. This is the era of the multiplex, the pack- 
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age deal, the blockbuster, but also the revival of genre cinema and the 
serial film, even if the site and system of delivery are no longer primarily 
theatrical. 

Hollywood never functions as simply one term within a system of 
equally weighted differences. Hollywood is not only the most inter- 
nationally powerful cinema - it has also, of course, for many years been 
an integral and naturalised part of the national culture, or the popular 
imagination, of most countries in which cinema is an established enter- 
tainment form. In other words, Hollywood has become one of those cul- 
tural traditions which feed into the so-called national cinemas of, for 
instance, the western European nations. ‘Hollywood can hardly be con- 
ceived ... as totally other, since so much of any nation’s film culture is 
implicitly “Hollywood”’.’ Being both a naturalised part of national 
culture, and also, visibly different, even exotic,® Hollywood thus 
functions as a doubled mode of popular fantasy, hence its propensity to 
be dismissed as escapism. 

Geoffrey Nowell-Smith has attempted to account for the appeal of 
American films in the British market as follows - and his account would 
seem at least to be partially applicable to other national cinemas as well: 

The hidden history of cinema in British culture, and in popular culture in 
particular, has been the history of American films popular with the British 
public. The strength of American cinema was never just economic . . . [and] 
the basic reason for Hollywood’s dominance was artistic and cultural. The 
American cinema set out in the first place to be popular in America where it 
served an extremely diverse and largely immigrant public. What made it 
popular at home also helped make it popular abroad. The ideology of Amer- 
ican cinema has tended to be far more democratic than that of the cinema of 
other countries. This in part reflects the actualopenness of American society, 
but it is above all a rhetorical strategy to convince the audiences of the virtues 
and pleasures of being American. Translated into the export arena, this 
meant a projection of America as intensely - if distantly - appealing. When 
matched against American films of the same period, their British counter- 
parts come across all too often as restrictive and stifling, subservient to 
middle class artistic models and to middle and upper-class values. ® 

At times, Nowell-Smith’s claims seem overstated.*® To suggest, for 
instance, that ‘British cinema . . . has never been truly popular in 
Britain’" is to ignore the box-office success over the years of numerous 
British stars, films, genres and cycles of films. And to argue in terms of a 
generalised, monolithic ‘British public’ is to ignore class, race, gender 
and regional differences. Even so, Nowell-Smith’s revaluation of Amer- 
ican films in terms of the appeal of apparently democratic aspirations 
seems useful. For a start, it displaces the idea that American box-office 
success in foreign markets is due solely to manipulative marketing and 
aggressive economic control. Furthermore, it challenges the conven- 
tional attacks, both conservative and radical, on American culture by 
noting the way in which its integration into the British cultural form- 
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ation broadens the cultural repertoire available to audiences. As Tony 
Bennett has suggested, the argument that America is involved in a form 
of cultural imperialism ‘although not without point . . . misses much of 
the essential ambivalence of the impact of American popular culture in 
Britain which, in many respects, has been more positive, particularly in 
making available a repertoire of cultural styles and resources . . . which, 
in various ways, have undercut and been consciously mobilised against 
the cultural hegemony of Britain’s traditional elites’.'^ 

The rhetoric of democracy and populism is built into the formal 
organisation of the American film, with its classically strong and 
dynamic narrative drive towards individual achievement - although this 
also points to the limitations of the rhetoric, since problems and their 
resolutions are invariably articulated only in relation to the individual 
within a substantially unchanged capitalist patriarchy. Further, classi- 
cal Hollywood cinema conventionally ties this narrative structure of 
achievement to the romantic appeal of the formation of the heterosexual 
couple, and situates the narrative both within a visual form whose rnise- 
en-scene and organisation of spectacle and spectating has proved 
intensely pleasurable, and within a physical context of film-watching 
which emphasises the process of fantasising. Overall, this form has a 
propensity to engage the spectator thoroughly in a complex series of 
identifications, with an almost ruthless disregard of the nationality (as 
well as class and gender) of the spectator, and it is often the figure of the 
star which holds together these various formal strategies, narrative, 
visual and identificatory. 

This is not to suggest that many British films, for instance, do not also 
work within the same formal system. But it is generally accepted that 
American film-makers innovated, applied, and exploited this form of 
film-making much earlier and more consistently than their British coun- 
terparts who operated with a much more mixed, and so-called ‘primi- 
tive’, variety of modes of representation, compared to Hollywood where 
this mode of representation had become institutionalised by 1917. It is 
also generally accepted that Hollywood has had the resources, which 
British film producers have lacked, to exploit the potential appeals of 
the institutional mode of representation.*^ Thus, for instance, British 
cinema has never been able to sustain a star system on the same glamor- 
ous scale as Hollywood for long periods of time - not least since Holly- 
wood tends to consume British stars for its own films, thereby increas- 
ing the stake which British audiences have in those films. 

If we confine discussion to film production, it makes sense in this con- 
text to speak of national cinemas as non-standard and marginal activi- 
ties. Part of the problem, of course, is the paradox that for a cinema to be 
nationally popular it must also be international in scope. That is to say, 
it must achieve the international (Hollywood) standard. For, by and 
large, it is the films of the major American distributors which achieve 
national box-office success, so that film-makers who aspire to this same 
level of box-office popularity must attempt to reproduce the standard. 
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which in practice means colluding with Hollywood’s systems of fund- 
ing, production control, distribution and marketing. Any alternative 
means of achieving national popw/ar success must, if it is to be economic- 
ally viable, be conceived on an international scale, which is virtually 
impossible for a national film industry, unless it has a particularly large 
domestic market, as in the case of the Bombay film industry. The diffi- 
culty is to establish some sort of balance between the ‘apparently incom- 
patible objectives of a national cinema - to be economically viable but 
culturally motivated’, ‘to be “national” in what is essentially an inter- 
national industry’.*^ 

Historically, at least within the Western European countries, there 
has been one major solution to this problem, one central strategy for 
attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable and maintain both some form 
of national cultural specificity and achieve a relative degree of inter- 
national visibility and economic viability: the production of an art 
cinema, a nationally-based (and in various ways state-subsidised) cinema 
of quality. As Steve Neale has argued, art cinema has played a central 
role ‘in the attempts made by a number of European countries both to 
counter American domination of their indigenous markets in film and 
also to foster a film industry and a film culture of their own.’*^ The 
discourses of ‘art’, ‘culture’ and ‘quality’, and of ‘national identity’ and 
‘nationhood’, have historically been mobilised against Hollywood’s 
mass entertainment film, and used to justify various nationally specific 
economic systems of support and protection. But there are two further 
points to note here. First, that this is yet another instance of ‘the pecu- 
liarity of a national film production within an international market- 
place’,'® since the market for art cinema is indeed decidedly inter- 
national, as is the network of film festivals and reviewing practices, and 
other means of achieving a critical reputation and both a national and an 
international cultural space for such films.'^ And second, that perhaps 
the situation isn’t quite so peculiar after all, given the increasing ten- 
dency for international co-productions (invariably with the involvement 
of one or other of the still-extant national television networks), and the 
development of transnational forms of industry support and protection 
within the European Community. 

However, the various international art cinemas have rarely achieved a 
national popular success, partly because of their modes of address, and 
partly because of the international hegemony of Hollywood at the level 
of distribution, exhibition and marketing. Indeed, in the case of the Brit- 
ish film industry at least, the distribution and exhibition arms of that 
industry have primarily been organised to foster, extend and consolidate 
the domination of the British market by American popular films. Thus 
for some time the major American studios have had their own distribu- 
tion companies operating in Britain, while the major British companies 
have built up close relationships with American producers and distrib- 
utors, who often also have substantial financial interests in British 
companies. British companies have found this sort of co-operation 
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necessary, since, in capitalist terms, the American film industry was 
much better organised before the British film industry, and was able to 
pursue imperialist policies with some vigour,-undercutting the charges 
oflocal distributors, since they could go into the British market in the 
knowledge that costs had already been recovered from the huge Amer- 
ican domestic market.** 

In other words, the influence of Hollywood on domestic markets is 
always much more than simply a question of the poverty or elitism of 
domestic film-making. This suggests that national cinema needs to be 
explored not only in relation to production, but also in relation to the 
questions of distribution and exhibition, audiences and consumption, 
within each nation-state. The idea that Hollywood - and now, of course, 
television - has become a part of the popular imagination of British 
cinema audiences needs to be taken seriously. 

As such, it becomes insufficient to define national cinema solely by 
contrasting one national cinema to another, and we need also to take into 
account the other key way of defining a national cinema - what I have 
suggested is a more inward-looking means, constituting a national 
cinema not so much in terms of its difference from other cinemas, but in 
terms of its relationship to an already existing national political, eco- 
nomic and cultural identity (in so far as a single coherent identity can be 
established) and set of traditions. In this way, British cinema would be 
defined in terms of already established discourses of Britishness, by 
turning in on itself, on its own history and cultural formation, and the 
defining ideologies of national identity and nationhood, rather than by 
reference to other national cinemas - bearing in mind always that Holly- 
wood may itself be an integral part of that cultural formation. 

At one level, in terms of political economy, a national cinema is a par- 
ticular industrial structure; a particular pattern of ownership and con- 
trol of plant, real estate, human resources and capital, and a system of 
state legislation which circumscribes the nationality of that ownership - 
primarily in relation to production. The relative economic power of a 
national film industry will depend upon the degree to which produc- 
tion, distribution and exhibition are integrated, regulated, technically 
equipped and capitalised; the size of the home market and the degree of 
penetration of overseas markets. At the level of production, we need to 
take into account both the means and modes of production employed 
(the organisation of work, in terms of systems of management, division 
of labour, professional organisations and ideologies, availability of tech- 
nology, etc) and the access that producers have to both domestic and 
overseas markets. It is important to recognise also that even the domes- 
tic market is not homogeneous, and that production companies often 
deliberately limit themselves to specific areas of exploitation, especially 
when faced with the mainstream box-office supremacy of the major 
American distributors overseas. These limited areas of exploitation will, 
in many cases, be areas considered marginal (that is, marginally profit- 
able) by Hollywood (low-budget films, B movies, films made primarily 



for the domestic market rather than for export, art cinema, and so on). 

It is worth underlining again the role of the state, and the terms of its 
intervention in the practices of a film industry, in determining the para- 
meters and possibilities of a national cinema (as both an economically 
viable and a culturally motivated institution) - at least since the mid 
1910s, when governments began to recognise the potential ideological 
power of cinema, and cinema itself could seem to be something like a 
national cultural form, an institution with a nationalising function. But 
it is also important to recognise that the state intervenes only when there 
is a felt fear of the potential power of a foreign cinema, and particularly 
when the products -and therefore the ideologies and values -of a 
foreign cinema are widely circulated within a nation state, and assumed 
to be having also a detrimental effect on that nation state’s economy. In 
other words, while it is conceptually useful to isolate a single national 
cinema, it is necessary also that it is seen in relation to other cinemas. 

The same of course is true when we come to examine the cultural 
identity of a particular national cinema. The areas that need to be 
examined here are, first, the content or subject matter of a particular 
body of films - that which is represented (and particularly the construc- 
tion of ‘the national character’), the dominant narrative discourses and 
dramatic themes, and the narrative traditions and other source material 
on which they draw (and particularly the degree to which they draw on 
what has been constructed as the national heritage, literary, theatrical or 
otherwise) - in other words, the ways in which cinema inserts itself 
alongside other cultural practices, and the ways in which it draws on the 
existing cultural histories and cultural traditions of the producing 
nation, reformulating them in cinematic terms, appropriating them to 
build up its own generic conventions. Second, there is the question of 
the sensibility, or structure of feeling, or world-view expressed in those 
films. And third, there is the area of the style of those films, their formal 
systems of representation (the forms of narration and motivation which 
they employ, their construction of space and staging of action, the ways 
in which they structure narrative and time, the modes of performance 
which they employ and the types of visual pleasure, spectacle and dis- 
play with which they engage), and their modes of address and construc- 
tions of subjectivity (and particularly the degree to which they engage in 
the construction of fantasy and the regulation of audience knowledge). 

In considering cinema in terms of cultural identity, it is necessary also 
to pay attention to the processes by which cultural hegemony is 
achieved within each nation-state; to examine the internal relations of 
diversification and unification, and the power to institute one particular 
aspect of a pluralistic cultural formation as politically dominant and to 
standardise or naturalise it. Historical accounts of national cinemas have 
too often been premised on unproblematised notions of nationhood and 
its production. The search for a stable and coherent national identity 
can only be successful at the expense of repressing internal differences, 
tensions and contradictions - differences of class, race, gender, region. 
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etc. It is important also to pay attention to historical shifts in the con- 
struction of nationhood and national identity: nationhood is always an 
image constructed under particular conditions, and indeed nationalism 
itself, as a concept in the modern sense, can only be traced back to the 
late 18th century.*’ ‘History’, as Benedict Anderson puts it, ‘is the 
necessary basis of the national narrative.’^® 

As Stephen Heath has suggested, ‘nationhood is not a given, it is 
always something to be gained’^* - and cinema needs to be understood 
as one of the means by which it is ‘gained’. Thus, definitions of British 
cinema, for instance, almost always involve, on the one hand, the con- 
struction of an imaginary homogeneity of identity and culture, an 
already achieved national identity, apparently shared by all British sub- 
jectsj and on the other hand, the valorisation of a very particular concep- 
tion of ‘British cinema’, which involves ignoring whole areas of British 
cinema history. In each case, a process of inclusion and exclusion is 
enacted, a process whereby one thing is centralised, at the same time 
necessarily marginalising another, a process wherein the interests of one 
particular social group are represented as in the collective or national 
interest, producing what Anderson has called ‘the imagined community 
of the nation’ 

Proclamations of national cinema are thus in part one form of ‘internal 
cultural colonialism’: it is, of course, the function of institutions - and in 
this case national cinemas - to pull together diverse and contradictory 
discourses, to articulate a contradictory unity, to play a part in the hege- 
monic process of achieving consensus, and containing difference and 
contradiction.^^ It is this state of contradictoriness which must always 
be borne in mind in any discussion of national cinema. Cinema never 
simply reflects or expresses an already fully formed and homogeneous 
national culture and identity, as if it were the undeniable property of all 
national subjects; certainly, it privileges only a limited range of subject 
positions which thereby become naturalised or reproduced as the only 
legitimate positions of the national subject. But it needs also to be seen 
as actively working to construct subjectivity as well as simply expressing 
a pre-given identity. 

National cinema is, then, a complex issue, and I would argue that it is 
inadequate to reduce the study of national cinemas only to consideration 
of the films produced by and within a particular nation state. It is 
important to take into account the film culture as a whole, and the over- 
all institution of cinema, and to address the following issues: 

□ the range of films in circulation within a nation state - including 
American and other foreign films - and how they are taken up at the 
level of exhibition; in the present era, of course, films are ‘in circulation’ 
and ‘exhibited’ or on display , in a variety of ways, and not just to be 
physically projected at cinemas (multiplexes, city-centre cinemas, art- 
house cinemas, etc): they are available on video and via the various 
forms of broadcast and cable television as filmsj but they are also present 
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and re-cycled in popular culture intertextually, as icons, reference 
points, standards and pastiches, 

□ the range of sociologically specific audiences for different types of 
film, and how these audiences use these films in particular exhibition 
circumstances; that is to say, we need to take into account not only the 
historically constituted reading practices and modes of spectatorship 
and subjectivity, the mental machinery and relative cultural power or 
readerly competences of different audiences - but also the experience of 
cinema(s) in a more general cultural sense: the role of marketing and 
audience expectation, the reasons why particular audiences go to the 
cinema, the pleasures they derive from this activity, the specific nature 
of the shared social and communal experience of cinema-going, differ- 
entiated according to class, race, gender, age, etc, the role of television 
(and video) in mediating and tranforming the experience of cinema, the 
different experiences offered by the various types of theatrical exhibi- 
tion spaces. It is worth remembering that, from the point of view of eco- 
nomic historians such as Douglas Gomery, film industries marked by a 
high degree of horizontal and vertical integration can be seen as no more 
nor less than highly diversified cinema circuits, where production is a 
necessary high-risk service industry, and where cinemas are as much 
luxurious sites for the consumption of or advertising for commodities 
other than films, as they are sites for the fantasy experience of watching 
films;2‘‘ 

□ the range of and relation between discourses about film circulating 
within that cultural and social formation, and their relative accessibility 
to different audiences. Crucial among these discourses is the tension 
between, on the one hand, those intellectual discourses which insist that 
a proper national cinema must be one which aspires to the status of art 
(and therefore adheres to the current dominant definitions of cinema as 
an art form), discourses which, from a particular class perspective, dis- 
miss Hollywood’s popular cinema as culturally debilitating; and on the 
other hand, those more populist discourses where, in effect, the idea of 
‘good entertainment’ overrides questions of ‘art’ or ‘nationality’. This 
latter discourse suggests that a cinema can only be national, and com- 
mand a national-popular audience if it is a mass-production genre 
cinema, capable of constructing, reproducing, and re-cycling popular 
myths on a broad scale, with an elaborate, well capitalised and well 
resourced system of market exploitation. Again, the role of television 
must be taken into account as one of agents which generates, sustains 
and regulates film cultures and renders discourses about the cinema 
more or less accessible. 

To explore national cinema in these terms means laying much greater 
stress on the point of consumption, and on the use of films (sounds, 
images, narratives, fantasies), than on the point of production. It 
involves a shift in emphasis away from the analysis of film texts as 
vehicles for the articulation of nationalist sentiment and the interpella- 
tion of the implied national spectator, to an analysis of how actual 
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audiences construct their cultural identity in relation to the various pro- 
ducts of the national and international film and television industries, 
and the conditions under which this is achieved. 

The current state of film studies is characterised by a tension between 
those who are working on the political economies of cinema and those 
who analyse and investigate textuality and the putative spectator, and by 
the corresponding absence of much work on actual audiences, beyond 
the examination of critical discourses. Bordwell, Staiger and Thompson 
have proposed the most acceptable form of relationship or mediation 
between political economy and textuality in terms of a sort of sociology 
of organisations and professional ideologies.^^ Clearly, this is something 
that could be fruitfully explored in relation to other national cinemas. 
But it doesn’t at present help to bridge the gap between textual analysis, 
the analysis of critical discourses in print-form, and the vast continent of 
the popular audiences for film - and the question of audiences has to be 
crucial for the study of national cinemas. For what is a national cinema if 
is doesn’t have a national audience? 
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Three Crowns of a Sailor {RaulRuiz, 1982) and Tangos: The Exile of Gar- 
del (Fernando Ezequiel Solanas, 1986) were produced in France and 
directed respectively by a Chilean and an Argentine. In general terms, 
both films relay the preplexing forms that national identity takes in 
situations of exile. The extreme fabulation of the first, and the dispersal 
of representational codes of the latter, evidence a relentless obsession 
with national idioms. For instance, the surface of Three Crowns of a 
Sailor is populated by European romantic sailor stories, while mariner 
legends of the southern Chilean coast inhabit its inner core. In Tangos: 
The Exile of Gardel, the misty melodies of the tango recite the past wan- 
derings and contemporary turmoil of the communal Argentine soul. 

To the extent that these films are engaged with memory, they are also 
marked by a staunch refusal to be engulfed by nostalgia. If displacement 
is a signifier of loss, it is also affected by a reconstructive process of 
belonging. As I have already written elsewhere, the subjectivity of exile 
is constantly re-inventing itself in a labouring process of decantation. 
The iconic images of the original formation are transformed; their value 
changed in contact with elements from the new formation. By mixing 
the old and the new, representation is re-articulated and re-constituted 
through new aesthetic and rhetorical alliances.* Three Crowns of a 
Sailor and Tangos: The Exile of Gardel are both incursions into cross- 
cultural landscapes where elements of diverse formations are re-cast. An 
exile, as Bertold Brecht stated, is the ultimate dialectician. But I want to 
add that an exile is also a consummate traveller whose cultural territory 
is shaped through a layering process and whose representational world 
is made up of intersecting figures. 

Therefore, my interest in Three Crowns of a Sailor and Tangos: The 
Exile of Gardel does not stop at the significance of their aesthetic and 
political strategies. In order to understand the effects of displacement, I 
want to look at the manner in which exile fosters a multi-layered aware- 



ness of the elements that constitute inter-national identities. Perhaps, 
and as Caren Kaplan suggests, ‘in modernist writing exile is a frequent 
metaphor for existential alienation. [But] a poetics of displacement can 
be read in certain modernist texts, signalling a postmodern moment; 
that is, a more processual, multicultural notion of identity . . . I also 
want to argue that these films are anchored in the poetics of a Latin 
American imaginary as the field that has generated some of the most 
politically innovative cultural practices. The last three decades of Latin 
American cultural production have been marked by projects that have 
sought to dislodge the fixed ideological assumptions about national 
identity. Roberto Gonzalez Echeverria states that ‘the concept of 
culture has served as an ideology that gives meaning to Latin American 
literature, whereas modern Latin American literature emerges as it 
labors to unsettle that relationship, even in the texts that most openly 

appear to promote it In the functioning of literature as an institution 

the concept of culture is a key element. Remove the concept of culture 
and its corollary of national identity from the language of Latin Amer- 
ican literature and that literature becomes nearly silent.’^ 

The eccentricity of these expeditions into identity have sought to dis- 
place the subjective and collective sense of belonging from its nationalist 
foundations to its continental ground. By re-defming the parameters of 
identity, cultural practices have been understood as a site of struggle. As 
the territory of cultural intervention is constantly being reinvented, 
practices are no longer attached to restrictive geographical boundaries. 
What I see at stake here is a profile of new patterns of identity forged 
through the convergence of representational, cultural and national sys- 
tems. Perhaps and because Three Crowns of a Sailor and Tangos: The 
Exile of GardelhtWc. unilingual readings, I want to chart a critical map 
that could accommodate issues ranging across a multiplicity of fields.^ 

I am aware that some questions will be left unanswered, particularly 
those pertaining to the relationship that the films of Raul Ruiz and Fer- 
nando Ezequiel Solanas hold to recent French production. Edgardo 
Cozarinsky, an Argentine also working in Paris, has insinuated that the 
language of films made by Latin Americans retains - despite its French 
fluency -a recognisable foreign inflection. In a study on the French 
cinema of foreign directors, he has written that the films of Latin Amer- 
icans ‘illuminate France, and consequently its cinema, with a lateral 
light that emphasises volume and texture in an elaborate and dramatic 
way rather than the harsh frontal-lighting that flattens everything out."* 
Hence, one could assume that the migratory contours of the cinemas of 
Raul Ruiz and Fernando Ezequiel Solanas and the Parisian succes 
d’estime of Three Crowns of a Sailor and Tangos: The Exile of Gardel are 
indicative of a dialogical integration rather than of an assimilation into 
existing structures. 

A linear comparison between Ruiz’s prolific career and Ezequiel 
Solanas’ sporadic activity is hardly appropriate, considering the differ- 
ent. conditions both filmmakers had to face in France and the political 
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expectations inflecting the reception of their films. On the one hand, 
Raul Ruiz profited in the mid-1970s from sources of funding that had 
practically dried out by the time Fernando Ezequiel Solanas began 
financing his own project in 1982. Ruiz himself has often insisted that 
his working habits never made him a likely candidate for the avance sur 
recettes system used by most filmmakers in France while, from the 
outset, Solanas sought out the support of mainstream funding institu- 
tions like the Centre National de la Cinematographic. On the other 
hand, the political solidarity in France towards Allende supporters from 
Chile was far more intense than towards Peronist militants due to a deep 
mistrust by the European Left towards the complexities of the Argen- 
tine situation. The political chaos that had preceded the 1978 coup d’etat 
did not encourage wide-ranging support for the initial wave of exiles. 
Only the progressive disclosure in the late 1970s of the viciousness of 
the Argentine military - including the systematic disappearances of 
women and children - would eventually contribute to the establishment 
of solidarity networks in France. By 1978, when Fernando Ezequiel 
Solanas began what would become a lengthy process to produce Tangos: 
The Exile of Gardel, Raul Ruiz’s films were no longer inflected by the 
political urgency of his earlier years in exile. The Argentine film was 
very much bound to the efforts of exiles to promote solidarity with the 
recent history of their country while the work of Raul Ruiz had progres- 
sively moved away from direct references to Chile. 

In as much as Raiil Ruiz and Fernando Ezequiel Solanas arrived in 
Paris follwing significant directorial careers in their countries of origin, 
their earlier films were connected to a previously acquired status. But 
the critical expectations regarding their work would ultimately shift as 
soon as the political and aesthetic thrust of their films presumably no 
longer conformed to recognisable models. In the early 1970s, the com- 
manding paradigm of Latin American cinema was intrinsically bound to 
a revolutionary aesthetic and to a limited body of films associated to the 
movement known as the New Cinema of Latin America, that included 
The Hour of the Furnaces (Fernando Ezequiel Solanas and Octavio 
Getino, 1965-1968). From the late 1960s on, the New Cinema of Latin 
America set the tone for a range of critical assumptions. It is arguable 
that the political urgency, the social relevance and the cultural activism 
represented by the films of this New Cinema influenced the reception of 
any films directed by Latin Americans, even those who worked outside 
their countries of origin. A brief commentary on the work of Raul Ruiz 
and Fernando Ezequiel Solanas will help understanding how these cine- 
matic practices that began in Chile and Argentina reconstituted them- 
selves both inside and outside the paradigm that preceded them. This 
task is particularly crucial because it addresses the complex encounter 
between political practice and cultural production. 



II 


Practically unknown before 1974 by critics and audiences outside Chilcj 
Raul Ruiz was scarcely burdened by ready-made opinions about his 
work. In fact, most European critical approaches to his work have 
tended to look at his Chilean production in a minor way, posing his exile 
in Paris as a definite break with his national origins. (In my case any 
claims regarding a Chilean Ruiz are informed by an acquaintance with 
most films made before 1973. The haphazard nature of my recollections 
could be construed as a liability that I prefer to see as a modest asset 
when seeking to enter the dialectical wanderings of an exiled film 
maker.) Obviously, Ruiz also encouraged this critical outlook in 1978 
when he began filming in French, with French crews and actors, and 
when his films dealt only in marginal ways with his country of origin. 
The most incisive recognition of this paradox has been made by Jona- 
than Rosenbaum who admits having only seen one of Ruiz’s Chilean 
films. Relying on critical reports only, he distinguishes between Ruiz, 
the Chilean subject and the regional film maker before Dialogue of Ex- 
iles, and Ruiz as ‘ ... a particular point of convergence between different 
levels of culture, and a lack of fixed identity and allegiances . . . ’ ® 

However, the Chilean films of Raiil Ruiz reached Europe as part of 
the cinema of the Popular Unity period that included the films of Aldo 
Francia {Valparaiso, mi amor, 1967), Miguel Littin {The Jackal of 
Nahueltoro, 1968 and Promised Land, 1972-1974), and Helvio Soto 
Chronicles of Salpetre, 1967 and Vote Gun, 1971), and Patricio Guz- 
man {The Battle of Chile. Part I: Insurrection of the Bourgeoisie, 1973- 
1974). In as much as these Chilean films were rooted in the representa- 
tion of the communal bonds of a national identity, they also fitted into 
the models of political filmmaking that characterised the New Cinema 
of Latin America. None the less, the work of Raul Ruiz was marginal to 
what was termed as the cinema of Allende.^ On one hand, the ironic 
treatment of middle-class stereotypes in The Three Sad Tigers {\9S7) and 
Nobody Said Anything (1972) went against the grain of social realism in 
that it transgressed the documentary tendencies that impregnated the 
cinema of his generation. Raul Ruiz loves to recall that he registered as a 
student at the School of Social Documentary of the University of Santa 
Fe in Argentina, but he soon left because he felt uncomfortable with the 
aesthetic positions favoured by its director Fernando Birri. (Diego 
Bonancina, the cinematographer of Birri’s most famous film Tire Die 
(1956) would later move to Chile and work on most of Ruiz’s films, 
including The Three Sad Tigers.) On the other hand, these films drew 
attention to national identity as a perversely codified and ritualised per- 
formance and lacked the epic dimensions that characterised the socialist 
cinema of the Allende period. Similar claims can be made for La Colonia 
Penal (1971) and the unfinished Socialist Realism (1972) which have 
sporadically been included in retrospectives of Ruiz’s work. 

Upon his arrival in Europe, Ruiz went first to Berlin to complete the 
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editing of The Expropriation (1973), a feature which he began in Chile 
during the Popular Unity government of Salvador Allende. After that 
he went to Paris and directed Dialogue of Exiles (1974) in collaboration 
with a group of Latin Americans already established there that included 
Percy Mattas, a Chilean producer. In the highly-charged political 
atmosphere that followed the 1973 military coup. Dialogue of Exiles was 
judged - by most political groupings that served as a rallying point for 
the Chilean community in Europe - as an unwarranted presentation of 
the drama of exile. The film’s humorous, flippant and surreal treatment 
of the adventures and tribulations of a group of exiles, compounded 
with a sketch-like narrative, diverged from the predictable authenticity 
of social realism. Attacked by organisations in exile for embarrassing the 
Chilean resistance - under the pretext of opportunism and bad political 
judgement - the only existing copy of Dialogue of Exiles was removed 
from distribution.'^ Even after the critical success of Three Crowns of a 
Sailor in 1983, Raul Ruiz was still being chastised for his ‘lack of gener- 
osity’ and Dialogue of Exiles judged for its ‘lack of depth’, and ultimately 
for discarding exile as banal scraps of anecdotes.® Following a period of 
relative inactivity, Ruiz secured more or less consistent funding support 
from the Institut National de la Communication Audiovisuelle (INA) 
and managed to draw critical attention to his work from one of France’s 
foremost film magazines. A retrospective of his films, organised in 1983 
by Cahiers du Cinema in Paris, demonstrated the frenzied activity that 
began in 1978 with The Suspended Vocation all the way to Three Crowns 
of a Sailor in 1983. The Cahiers critics valued Ruiz’s outstanding ability 
to journey between two cultures, his innovative modernism and his pro- 
lific creative output.® 

Presumably critics recognised that the singularity of Ruiz’s films, 
exemplified by a unique approach to cinematic representation, was also 
related to distinct methods of work that Ruiz had skilfully transplanted 
from his country of origin. In spite of difficult conditions in Chile, Ruiz 
always managed to work with modest means - drawing support from 
existing institutions but also from his family and friends - and produced 
a highly personal cinema. His films were favourably received by a hand- 
ful of critics, who appreciated his originality, creative habits and prolific 
output, but he never reached a wide audience. Similar claims can be 
made for his work in France which has largely been produced under the 
auspices of the INA and has mainly been broadcast on television. 
Although Ruiz was forced to opt for a certain degree of professionalism, 
like sketching a written scenario, he scarcely reneged on the make-do 
style that characterised his earlier work although, even though it differs 
wilfully from the imperatives of public funding institutions. The collab- 
orative relationship with producer Paolo Branco’s company Les Films 
Du Passage allowed Raul Ruiz to arrange contacts for shooting most of 
his feature length films in Portugal. In 1984, Ruiz was appointed 
director of the audiovisual section of the Maison de la Culture, first in 
Grenoble and then in Le Havre. This move away from Paris increased 
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his access to a more diversified - yet marginal - funding base that was 
particularly suitable to his modest working requirements. Three Crowns 
of a Sailor was produced by the Institut National de I’Audiovisuel, in 
partnership with TF-1. This film is exceptional to the extent that it was 
the only film directed by Ruiz to receive extensive theatrical distribu- 
tion. 

As his films became more French^ Latin American film critics began 
responding ambivalently to Ruiz’s work^ commenting sporadically on 
his prolific output. But it would really be up to exiled critics - with 
access to Ruiz and his films -to disseminate information about his 
career." The uneven distribution of the films encouraged the spread of 
highly differing views that entrenched Ruiz’s marginality with regard to 
the contemporary Latin American cinema. As a matter of fact, Ruiz is 
the only major Chilean filmmaker whose films have not been shown at 
the International Festival of New Latin American Cinema which began 
in Havana in 1979. Now that his films are finally reaching Chile, Ruiz is 
no longer the enigmatic exile with a formidable filmography. Any for- 
mer suspicion about his Parisian succes d’estime appears to have subsided 
and his accomplishments slowly recognised. 

The circumstances that distanced Ruiz from most of his compatriots 
endeared him to European and North American critics. Even a quick 
review of the articles and interviews published in French, Spanish and 
English-language publications, reveals a suggestive fascination both 
with Ruiz the Chilean exile, and with Ruiz the prolific innovator. 
Nobody, including myself, has written on his work without acknow- 
ledging a certain fascination with his engaging personality, his cele- 
brated hospitality and his baroque humour. Nobody, with the exception 
of a handful of detractors, has refrained from seeking authorial imprints 
in the presence of what is certainly an unqualifiable cinematic practice. 
Hence, the cinema of Ruiz has been a constant irritant for critics who 
have sought the politics of Third World representation and have 
encountered instead the formal qualities of avant-garde cinema, or the 
uncategorisable properties that constitute Ruiz’s work as a ‘new Euro- 
pean ghetto of its own’.'^ It is precisely the otherness of this practice that 
has drawn attention to Ruiz’s cinema but also estranged him from the 
predominant modes of Latin American cinematic discourse. 
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In 1982, Raul Ruiz had entered one of the most prolific periods of his 
career and directed two of his most relevant films about exile: The 
Whalers Roof - a baroque equivalent of Dialogue of Exiles - and Three 
Crowns of a Sailor. Following what appeared to be a disastrous incursion 
into a commercial mode of filmmaking with a bizarre tale of cannibalism 
co-produced by Roger Gorman {The Territory, 1981), Ruiz packed up 
his usual cohort of friends, including Henri Alekan as a cinematogra- 
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pher, to the Netherlands to shoot The Whale’s Roof. Alekan’s transpar- 
ent mattings and gentle lighting produced a ‘fiction about the Third 
World ... a satire about the imagination in which Holland stands in for 
Patagonia and six languages are spoken (one of them invented!) to com- 
pound the sense of conflicting cultural systems.’’^ 

As has been pointed out by most critics who have written on Raul Ruiz, 
his collaboration with veteran cinematographers Sacha Vierny {Hypo- 
thesis of a Stolen Paintings 1979 and Three Crowns of a Sailor, 1982) and 
Henri Alekan(77!e Territory, 1981 and The Whale’s Roof, 1982) created a 
conglomeration of aestheticised images that belies the modesty of the 
films’ budgets. As Gilbert Adair has remarked, ‘Ruizpa^^s his technicians 
by offering them an opportunity to participate directly in a number of 
complicated visual exploits.’*^ The astonishing variety of shots exhibits a 
cinematic virtuosity that somehow appears at odds with Ruiz’s penchant 
for brief shooting schedules. His propensity for complex set ups is com- 
pounded by the wordiness of the soundtrack and the ironic theatricality 
of performance. Nowhere is this more evident than in Three Crowns of a 
Sailor, with most location shooting done in Portugal, where luscious 
landscapes alternate with obsessively monstrous close-ups. 

The admiration for the aesthetics of excess that inhabits Ruiz’s French 
work presumes a postmodernist stance familiar to European and North 
American critics. If Ruiz’s world emerges out of a labyrinth, it is one 
inhabited by a multitude of cultural mediations. What I would like to 
argue is that the playful fabulation of Three Crowns of a Sailor is more 
than just ‘a kind of surrealist shaggy-dog story’, or ‘a pastiche of nearly 
every seafaring adventure saga’.*® It is also a mise-en-spectacle of exile 
that nourishes itself in the criss-crossing trajectories of various cultural 
practices, in spite of the parodical stance that undermines any possible 
Utopian overtones, or by ‘a play between rhetorics’ as Ian Christie has 
pointed out.*® However, I would like to counter Ian Christie’s argu- 
ment by suggesting that the rhetorical system of Ruiz’s cinema, far from 
being impersonal, originates in a desire to expand the boundaries of 
inter-cultural address and identification. 

By the time The Three Crowns of a Sailor was made, the cinema of 
Raul Ruiz had already distanced itself from any single model of film- 
making. Certainly Ruiz had disconnected himself from the cinema of his 
compatriots, like Helvio Soto and Miguel Littin, but he had equally dis- 
engaged himself from French innovational practice through his distinct- 
ively prolific television work like The Dog’s Dialogue (1977), The Divi- 
sions of Nature (1978) or Short Primer of French History (1979). Perhaps 
Ruiz’s double-marginality, his status as an exile from his native country 
and from his adopted one, accounts for the foundational effect of this 
cinema where every film is a renewed attempt to re-draw formal and 
rhetorical boundaries. In this process, representational maps are 
informed by a negotiating process that recognises its origins and identi- 
fies new formations, allowing old and new codifications to intersect and 
subverting dominant discourse. 



The systems of representation that inhabit Ruiz’s work presume an 
interrogation of the national as nationalism; in other words of a histor- 
ically-mediated centring of language that furnishes a rallying point for 
public consensus. In these circumstances marginality may serve a 
double function;. it may challenge hegemonic practices while at the same 
time it may.serve to formulate the subjective and collective experiences 
of exile. No wonder Raul Ruiz wholeheartedly embraced marginality; it 
has granted him a space where identity can drift in and out, floating 
among iconic signifiers of nationality. In Three Sad Tigers^ characters 
move incessantly from place to place, as in an existential haze, and the 
plot is reduced to a series of narrative and verbal digressions. Nothing 
remains stable, other than a disorienting sense of belonging where the 
urban landscape, reduced to its minimum expressions, plays a necessary 
containment role. Three Crowns of a Sailor shares with this film a 
gloomy, almost nihilist feeling that equally reaches its climax in a gratui- 
tous and violent murder. Characters are wanderers, social and cultural 
outcasts, who roam through taverns and seaports exchanging stories for 
money and for places of habitation, not unlike the group in Dialogue of 
Exiles who wander around Parisian cafes and crowded apartments. The 
claustrophobic mise en scene of these films constructs a world of oppress- 
ive labyrinths, a nowhereness of fleeting maze-like fictions. As David 
Kehr has pointed out, in Three Crowns of a Sailor ‘patterns emerge 
within the stories (told by the sailor to the young theology student), and 
patterns emerge around them’, and the film escapes into an infinity of 
fictions.” It is precisely in these fictions that the old and the new are 
reconstituted into heteroglossia, ‘whereby language becomes the space 
of confrontation of differently oriented social accents, as diverse “socio- 
linguistic consciousness” fight it out on the terrain of language.’*® 

Hence, the de-centring of language in Ruiz’s work is anchored in mar- 
ginality of its original imprints and competing narratives, or what has 
become a Ruizian par excellence. Gilbert Adair explains it as 

follows: 

In an interview with Cahiers du Cinema, he described three character- 
istic Chilean attitudes. That of Lautaro, an Indian who was befriended by 
the Spaniards and who meticulously studied their methods for no other 
reason than to turn them against his masters. That of Jimmy Button, an 
illiterate Indian adopted by the captain of the *Beagle” on Darwin’s first 
voyage: although he learned English in three weeks, went to Oxford and was 
even called to the Bar, he forgot everything on his return to South America. 
And that of Valderomat, the Chilean Oscar Wilde, who was the darling of 
the salons before drowning himself in a sewer. Asked which of them he identi- 
fied with, Raul replied "I’ve the feeling I float from one to the other ”*® 

The placement of Chilean and European culture in contention holds 
identification together and is perhaps a crucial element of Ruiz’s narrat- 
ives of culture. In as much as exile produces de-centred language, cul- 
tural identity returns to its formative stages where diversity struggles 
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‘Three Crowns of a Sailor’ (Raul Ruiz, 1982) 
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against containment, where the imaginary negotiates its placement in 
the symbolic. Destierro is the Spanish-language word for banishment 
and it denotes de-territorialisation as much as geographical displace- 
ment. I would like to argue that the cinema of Raul Ruiz, in spite of its 
bleak nihilistic penchant, has been a site of resistance against this loss of 
place. The traumatic destruction of the symbols that formed the back- 
bone of national consciousness in Chile after the 1973 coup d’etat are 
substituted in Ruiz’s cinema in exile by re-inventing subjectivity 
through its founding principles. 

The heterogeneous quality of Three Crowns of a Sailor springs pre- 
cisely from a multiplicity of representational and literary sources in 
order to reterritorialise the origins of subjectivity. For instance, the 
‘Funchalense’ that sails around the exotic ports of the world stands for 
the ‘Caleuche’, the mysterious ship that appears in southern Chile 
claiming the corpses of the fishermen who disappear in the sea. These 
vessels are mythical containers of competing intra-national fictions, and 
the site for a dialogical integration of European sailor stories and magic 
legends from Chiloe - meeting place of Romanticism and Chilean folk- 
lore.^® The ship in Three Crowns of a Sailor is a narrative device, 
perhaps the fictional pretext, through which the film is told. However, 
and by an intricate interweaving of classical cinematic codes with 
unstable signifiers of inter-cultural imaging, Raul Ruiz has invented a 
space where the uprooted subject can belong. The fictional landscape of 
the film is the Southern Hemisphere and its seaports which appear 
through the mariner’s stories to re-constitute a surrogate family to 




Three Crowns of a Sailor’ 


replace the one left behind in Valparaiso. Tampico, Dakar, Singapore 

and Tangiers are the habitat of the imaginary. The film’s aesthetic 
excess is anchored in the tropics, the exotic other of Western represent- 
ation. The perverse erotic charge of Three Crotons of a Sailor resides in 
the fascinating insistence on the tropical settings of the Third World. 
The representational map functions by a disengagement from the Euro- 
pean North to the American South, and from the desolate Chilean sea- 
board to the magic tropics. By tropics, I also mean the semiotic arrange- 
ment of signs into a discursive field in which the powerful contradic- 
tions of its erotic excess are enacted. By entering this field, the film 
frames the links between territory and culture. Although meta-fictional, 
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subjectivity is re-shaped in excess and desire, in the encounter of repre- 


sentation and discourse. 


The palimpsest-effect of Three Crowns of a Sailor places intertextual- 
ity at the crossroads of what I have called the subjective paradox of 
exile. In other words, this film constitutes itself as a maze of reflecting 
mirrors that conceal its cultural identity behind a hybrid practice. To 
the extent that this practice ‘exemplit^ies) a way of inhabiting one’s cul- 
ture that is neither myopically nationalist or evasively cosmopolitan’,^^ 
it is characterised by an inquiry into cinematic discourse capable of 
expressing a distinct sense of being in the world, as if in a room of one’s 
own. In my view the film is inflected by an eccentric and decentring inte- 
gration of European elements, imprinting absence as a cultural marker. 
The exoticism of Three Crowns of a Sailor, enhanced by its reflexive 
surfaces, are regressive emblems of nostalgia. The ‘Funchalense’ is a 
ghost ship yet the stories told by the mariner to the theology student are 
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visionary gestures of a memory unable to forget. The dressed-up quali- 
ties of the film - the historically-dated techniques like its use of gels, 
depth of field, voice-over, and its generic traces - place loss in a variety 
of locations. As Caren Kaplan suggests, ‘these devices keep absence at a 
distance to substitute loss with other separations in a seemingly endless 
chain of desire’.^^ To the extent that Ruiz’s hybrid practice constructs a 
maze of mirrors, cultural identity suggests that discourse is summoned 
through processes of representation. Imaging is a site where cultural 
identity is reterritorialised and ceases to be solely geographical. The 
stylistic virtuosity of Three Crotons of a Sailor is certainly the awareness 
of this shift from regional to inter-national codifications, rather than a 
spirited demonstration of aesthetic skills. 


IV 

The cinematic production of Fernando Ezequiel Solanas has tended to 
be categorised within two distinct, if not opposing, forms of film mak- 
ing. His Latin American trajectory was deeply marked by his reputation 
as a political filmmaker. As producer/director of The Hour of the Fur- 
naces (1965-1968), with Octavio Getino, his name was linked to a Third 
World militant cinema. This four-hour documentary on Argentina, and 
the manifesto ‘Towards a Third Cinema’ - also co-written with Getino 
-evidenced his political engagement in spite of the disappointing 
setbacks encountered by Latin American revolutionary movements in 
the 1970s.^'* His career in Europe was characterised by long periods 
of inactivity that finally led to the making of Tangos: The Exile of Gardel 
(1986) and later Sur (1988). As director and scriptwriter of these spec- 
tacular musical fantasies on the Argentine exile, Solanas’ reputation 
shifted radically into a field associated with the European auteur 
cinema. The 18-year hiatus between The Hour of the Furnaces and 
Tangos: The Exiles of Gardel presents a puzzling dilemma: not only are 
the differences between these films quite striking but the assumptions 
regarding the New Cinema of Latin America have hardly kept up with 
historical changes. 

As Paulo-Antonio Paranagua has pointed out, Fernando Ezequiel 
Solanas paid dearly for his status as a militant filmmaker.^^ He was 
forced to leave his country following the repressive atmosphere of the 
1976 coup, unable to complete a feature film loosely inspired by Argen- 
tina’s most popular, yet most controversial epic poem, first published in 
1872 by Jose Hernandez, His subsequent work in France, including The 
Sons of Fierro (1975-1978) which he managed to finish in Paris, vanished 
- or perhaps was banished - from critical attention. The Sons of Fierro 
was erratically distributed and Solanas took it upon himself to show his 
film. I attended a semi-private screening of this film in the winter of 
1983, organised to remember an actor in the film who had recently died 
in Paris. Solanas made a documentary on the social integration of the 



handicapped, and produced by Le Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Metiers where he conducted film workshops: The Look of Others (1980) 
was primarily shown on television. Around this time, he put on hold a 
project on the life of Miguel Hernandez, the Spanish poet who died in 
prison in 1942, and began working on a fictional project entitled The 
Tango of Homer. As he went through several re-writes, all disrupted by 
sporadic financial setbacks, the Argentine tango was re-cbnquering the 
stages of continental music halls.^* Alongside composers such as Astor 
Piazzola and the Cuarteto Cedron who were living in Rome and Paris 
respectively, Argentine performers like Susana Rinaldi were touring 
Europe. While these musicians interpreted a contemporary tango whose 
musical idioms were less localised in traditional rhythms, the Argentine 
writer Julio Cortazar wrote lyrics and promoted, alongside Juan Jose 
Mosalini and Rodolfo Mederos, a new tango rooted in the experience of 
exile. In 1983, after the Malvinas fiasco and the collapse of the military 
regime, Solanas managed to secure financing both in France and Argen- 
tina for his project, then renamed Tangos: The Exile of Gardel. TER- 
CINE, the ompany that Solanas had set up in Paris to distribute The 
Sons of Fierro y and CINESUR in Argentina became co-producers. The 
film was shot in Paris and Buenos Aires with a mixed crew of French 
and Argentinian technicians and performers, including Chilean and 
Uruguayan exiles still living in Paris. Upon his return to Buenos Aires, 
Solanas directed Sur as a Franco-Argentine coproduction. Not precisely 
a sequel to Tangos: The Exile of Gardely this film delineates the meaning 
of desexilioy or what the Uruguayan poet and essayist Mario Benedetti 
has described as the dramatically painful but not less ‘curious nostalgia 
of exile’ facing those who have now gone back to their own countries.^^ 
Fernando Ezequiel Solanas’ involuntary retreat from film making was 
due in part to the severe personal and material circumstances of his exile 
in Paris. The meagre critical attention given to The Sons of Fierro served 
to isolate him further. It might be useful to point out that even during 
the brief period of stability that followed the election of the Peronist 
party in Argentina, Solanas remained relatively detached from the local 
film community. The making of The Sons of Fierro coincided with the 
most disturbing phase of Isabel Peron’s tenure in office and the shooting 
of the film took place under arduous conditions - almost clandestinely - 
as during the production of The Hour of the Furnaces ten years earlier. In 
spite of the monumental qualities of this film, and its central status 
within the radical aesthetics of the Argentine and the New Latin Amer- 
ican cinemas. The Hour of the Furnaces was representative of only one 
mode of Argentinian filmmaking. As Ana Lopez has pointed out, the 
Argentine cinema between 1955 and 1976 has been characterised by its 
‘outstanding heterogeneity’ and ‘[this] period included practices as 
diverse as a struggling industrial commercial cinema, clandestine polit- 
ical filmmaking, the cosmopolitan cinema d'auteur of the nueva ohy and 
the socially-conscious documentary work of Fernando Birri in the pro- 
vinces.’^® The names of film makers like Birri, Solanas and Raymundo 
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Gleyzer have come to embody - primarily outside Argentina - the revo- 
lutionary tendencies of Argentine cinema. In turn, this restrictive 
approach eventually proved to be an obstacle for contemporary evalua- 
tions and for a wide-ranging critical acceptance of Tangos: The Exile of 
Gardel. What might be considered by some a betrayal of the militancy of 
the 1960s, is seen by others as a welcome evolution from the Utopia of 
Peronist populism.^® 

I would argue that the ambivalent responses to the cinema of Fer- 
nando Ezequiel Solanas make sense in the framework of culturally and 
historically-mediated views on the Argentine context. On the one hand, 
it is arguable that the concepts mapped in ‘Towards a Third Cinema’ 
and the three-pronged classification of cinematic practices, have mostly 
been understood in terms of a homogeneity that is no longer readily 
apparent in the cinematic practices of the Third World.^° On the other 
hand, even the defeat of the Peronist Party in 1976 has not tempered the 
deep-rooted mistrust for its bearing on the social and political fabric of 
the country. Since the mid- 1940s, Peronism has haunted Argentina, 
rekindling the disturbing history of nationalist struggles and throwing 
the country periodically into social chaos. The dramatic consequences 
of the dirty (1976-1983) and the recent efforts to regain a new sense 

of identity have constituted a fertile ground for a collective reconsider- 
ation of the ideological struggles that have traditionally shaped Argen- 
tina’s history. It is from this perspective that the cinema of Fernando 
Ezequiel Solanas has been the subject of diverging, and sometimes 
opposing evaluations. 


V 

It is symptomatic that Solanas’ long-drawn project for Tangos: The Exile 
of Gardel should concretise itself precisely at the moment when civilian 
parties launched a concerted effort to disentangle the country from the 
devastating consequences of military rule. The possibility of working 
towards the constitution of a new social order, as Gloria Bonder pointed 
out, ‘has led Argentines to regard democracy as the only political system 
for modern times, the symbol of social and political discourse, and the 
consensus that connects political institutions and civil society.’^* One of 
the primary elements of the Argentine process of re-democratisation has 
been the insistence on political pluralism, a resolve carried into all fields 
of social activity and cultural practice. For instance, the revived Insti- 
tute of National Cinematography, according to its director Manuel 
Amin, took on the task to foster ‘a cinema based on the wishes of the 
filmmakers’; and ‘an Argentine cinema that is broad and all embrac- 
ing.’^^ While Tangos: The Exile of Gardel appears to conform - albeit 
indirectly - to the overall intent of these policies, it remained an isolated 
instance. Cultural production in Argentina since 1983 assumed the 
challenge to reclaim the painful past and ‘to articulate the lost voices of 
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the nation’. As Nissa Torrents points out, most of the twenty-two 
features made in 1985, particularly after the success of The Official Story 
(Luis Puenzo, 1984), dealt with Argentina’s recent past.^^ Tangos: The 
Exile of Gardel, however, turns away from contemporary history - as a 
‘master’ narrative of re-democratisation - and privileges a more tradi- 
tional symbol of Argentine culture. What might have appeared as a wel- 
come change turned out to be also a major handicap, and Solanas’ film 
was less successful in Argentina than in France. I think that it is neces- 
sary to address this shift because it is symptomatic of the way in which 
responses to national identity mediate cultural practices. 

A close look at Tangos: The Exile of Gardel that includes a brief review 
of The Hour of the Furnaces and The Sons of Fierro will perhaps elucidate 
its problematic relationship to Argentine nationality and identity. In my 
view these films project the idea that ‘cultural identity’, as Paul Wille- 
men suggests, ‘no longer precedes the discourse as something to be 
recovered, but it is by trying to put an understanding of the multifarious 
social-historical processes at work in a given situation into discourse, 
that the national-cultural-popular identity begins to find a voice.’^** I 
would like to argue that the ambiguous position of Solanas’ work is pre- 
cisely the result of its simultaneous inscription into hegemonic and 
oppositional formations of national identity. It is in this context that I 
am struck by the manner in which filmic strategies are placed in relation 
to referential texts of Argentine nationality. 

In spite of what we might perceive today as politically problematic - 
the avowed reiteration of Peronist ideology and the voluntarism of revo- 
lutionary slogans - both The Hour of the Furnaces and ‘Towards a Third 
Cinema’ bear the energetic marks of a radical need to question the tradi- 
tional boundaries of Argentine identity and cultural practice. The inno- 
vative strategies of The Hour of the Furnaces are guided by an invitation 
to the viewers to be ‘total participant[s] in the mise en scene of the “film 
act” and ... to continue the work [or the conclusions derived from] this 
mise en scene outside the space of the projection hall.’^* This patterning 
of spectatorship is linked to cultural inscriptions - musical arrange- 
ments, indexical references, and socially-mediated iconography - and to 
a critical framework anchored in conflicting concepts of nationality. The 
Hour of the Furnaces places identity in a necessary process of class 
struggle through the history of the Peronist movement. The film’s capa- 
city to venture beyond the limits of nationalist politics is crucial to its 
revolutionary agenda. As Robert Stam has pointed out, the ‘experimen- 
tal langauge is indissolubly wedded to its political project] the articula- 
tion of one with the other generates the film’s meaning had secures its 
relevance.’^® The Hour of the Furnaces situates itself in the framework of 
Third World struggles as formulated by Frantz Fanon, Che Guevara 
and Ho Chi Minh. The project of decolonisation is placed inside 
an international dialectic informed by political and aesthetic debates, 
and formulated in diverse historical contexts but always seeking an in- 
vestment in conflicting outlines of intra-national consciousness. The 
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hegemonic antinomy elaborated by Domingo F Sarmiento in his novel- 
essay Facundo: Civilization or Barbarism, written in 1854, is questioned 
through an expose of neocolonialism and underdevelopment. It is inter- 
esting to note that The Hour of the Furnaces still holds a particular oppo- 
sitional status in contemporary evaluations of Argentine cinema. Nissa 
Torrents, for instance, questions the validity of its conceptual and polit- 
ical framework in light of later political developments and with regard to 
its reliance on discursive paradigms that have, in her words, ‘been par- 
ticularly harmful to Argentina, dividing the country and preventing the 
formulation of long-term political, social and cultural strategies.’^^ 

The Sons of Fierro re-claims the formative stages of nationhood through 
a critical presentation of class struggle and populist politics. This film is 
inspired by Martin Fierro, the epic poem written by Jose Hernandez in 
1872. The poem is one of the most contentious texts of Argentine liter- 
ature and it constitutes a polemical axis of Argentine identity, together 
with Facundo: Civilization or Barbarism. This poem was written to cele- 
brate the rebellious saga of the gaucho and his struggle against the 
destructive efforts by the government in Buenos Aires to colonise the 
pampas.^® Although the film is based on Hernandez’s poem, it dis- 
engages itself from the literary sources in order to map the processual 
dialectics of national consciousness. The Sons of Fierro is characterised 
by the imaginative blending of representational forms that range from 
documentary realism to epic spectacle, and by the juxtaposition of his- 
torical periods. The film moves between well-known episodes of the 
poem and allusions to events that marked Argentina from the fall of 
Peron in 1955 to the election of the Peronist Party in 1973. This amalga- 
mation of historical references is accompanied by the equation of the 
musical forms that deploy the patterns of xhc payada to the verses of the 
Milonga.^'^ However, this re-appropriation of popular music into an epic 
and operatic structure constitutes only one aspect of the film’s narrative 
design. The Sons of Fierro contextualises subjective and communal 
identity through various manifestations of popular culture that include 
historically-dated cinematic techniques and traditional generic codifica- 
tions. The other aspect of the film is made up of historical references that 
form a fertile socio-political grounding for the reformulation of con- 
temporary issues. At the level of aesthetic investment. The Sons of Fierro 
exhibits the possibility of re-negotiating the representational paradigms 
of nationhood. Whereas the poem places class as the founding principle 
of the Argentine project of national consolidation; Solanas’ film posi- 
tions the Peronist struggle at the heart of the contemporary revolution- 
ary process. The film profiles 200 years of Argentine history and fosters 
historical readings that are not necessarily linked to direct chronological 
references. In view of the polemical positions inscribed in Solanas’ filmic 
re-vision of the Argentine nationalist mythologies, it should not come as 
a surprise that The Sons of Fierro practically vanished from public view 
after it was completed in Europe. 

In spite of its generic inscriptions, and its formal arrangement as a 



musical, Tangos: The Exile of Gardel equally relies on modalities of sig- 
nification originating in national idioms and the political events that 
have constituted contemporary Argentine culture. For instance Solanas 
began the shoot by filming a documentary sequence on November 14, 
1981 of a rally organised in Paris by AIDA - a human rights organisa- 
tion based in Europe - to draw attention to the disappeared in Argen- 
tina."*® In its orchestration of popular music, its spectacular choreogra- 
phy, and its nostalgic evocations, this film pivots around the mythology 
of the tango."*' Through the commanding paradigm of cultura porteha, 
the film constructs identity as the unfinished project. While the axis 
Buenos Aires-Paris operates as its territorial boundary. Tangos: The 
Exile of Gardel journeys from a sense of loss into a critical awareness of 
its own eccentricity. The film centres on a group of Argentine exiles, 
and on the attempt to produce a show in Paris written on scraps of paper 
in Buenos Aires. The claustrophobic mise en scene of the ‘tangedy’, a 
musical show that is tragedy and comedy, the phantasmagoric enclosure 
of Carlos GardePs performance in a smoke-filled Palais Royal, and the 
pictorial baroqueness of settings filled with mannequins and shredded 
paper appear to reinforce the containment of fragmented identities. 
However, the unifying configurations of Argentine culture are inter- 
jected by dissenting voices. They belong to Maria and her young 
friends, and simultaneously to Fernando Ezequiel Solanas who wrote 
the tangos they perform in the exteriors of the Parisian exile. The four 
movements of the film are activated by the unwillingness to be coerced 
by the nostalgia of nationalism. 

The diverse historical forms of the tango are the main protagonist of 
the film, bridging cultural difference through the alliance between its 
Argentine origins and its European success, between its past and 
present. Symbolised by the phantoms of Gardel and Discepolo, embod- 
ied by the dancers of the ballet Nucleo Danza of Buenos Aires, and com- 
posed by Astor Piazzolla and Jose Luis Castineira de Dios, the tango 
performs the role of a legendary, yet changing, signifier. Tangos: The 
Exile of Gardel is structured like a dialectical rondo, the sensuous 
rhythms of the tango and the milonga are central to the pleasurable 
engagement between the viewers and the text."*^ It is arguable that one 
of the film’s main achievements lies in its cross-cultural patternings of 
spectatorship. (Although it is beyond the intent of this article, I want to 
point that much has been written about the homo-erotic aspect of the 
traditional tango. Tangos: The Exile of Gardel covXd benefit from a gen- 
dered reading because the choreography of the film operates ambig- 
uously in regard to the specularization of the body.) 

The nostalgic melodies of Tangos: The Exile of Gardel^ like laments 
that counter absence, are thoroughly obsessed by stories of origin. The 
emblematic narrative of exile, played on a gramophone by the ghost of 
Carlos Gardel, is the mythical tango ‘Volver’. This song disengages 
Buenos Aires from geography and exalts the return as a means to recap- 
ture the placement of the city in memory. This still popular tango also 
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celebrates the original investment of exile in its history. Although born 
in the red light district of a port city, the tango arrived from the interior 
brought by the gauchos at the end of the century, and transformed in a 
migratory weaving of Argentine and European influences before it suc- 
ceeded in the Parisian dancing halls. As its title suggests. Tangos: The 
Exile of Gardel indicates the heterogeneity of musical form in which 
traditional idioms mingle with contemporary forms to express loss and 
the burden of layered migrations. The tango is representation and 
discourse, familiar in its codifications and fascinating in its endurance as 
a site of Argentine nationality. Solanas’ film constructs national identity 
in an oblique way not unlike ‘Buenos Aires’ relative identity - [that] 
exists only to the extent that Europe looks at it. The city was born in this 
play of mirrors, in this complicity of reflection’.^^ Maybe at the point 
when Argentines are seeking to eradicate the authoritarian symbols that 
marked their recent history, a de-centered view risks severing national 
consciousness from its desire for consensus. 

The cinema of Fernando Ezequiel Solanas, despite its reliance on 
historically-informed narratives of cultural identity, opens a provocative 
space for dialectical operations of spectatorship and pleasure. This strat- 
egy is effective in so far as it aspires to move away from the documentary 
realism that has marked, from the outset, the politics ofNew Latin Amer- 
ican Cinema. What certainly needs to be argued is that a film like Tangos: 
The Exile of Gardel^ although taking advantage of the renewed popularity 
of the tango in Europe, remains very much attached to the critically 
expressive innovation that has periodically characterised the cinemas of 
Argentina, Brazil and Cuba.'‘^ The cinema of Fernando Ezequiel Sola- 
nas, while affiliated to the strategies that pattern the Argentine imag- 
inary, has clearly detached itself from the aesthetic tendencies that have 
characterised Argentine cinema since the 1960s. However, far from 
marking a clear rupture from its original formation, this practice in exile 
performs within the ‘dynamic and flexible typology’ of the New Cinema 
of Latin America. As Julianne Burton has suggested, the oppositional 
strategies of Third World filmmaking ‘rather than becoming more co- 
hesive over the past two decades . . . [have] become more “diffuse”, dem- 
onstrating varying degrees of marginality and oppositionality.’^* 

Three Crowns of a Sailor and Tangos: The Exile of Gardel suggest that 
the landscape of exile is saturated by a discordant expressiveness. The 
winding fabulation of the first, and the operative sensuality of latter 
herald the poetic re-territorialisation of an imaginary that struggles 
against the perplexities of displacement. The multi-lingual and inter- 
national codifications that constitute subjectivity in these films are 
indicative of the diversity of contestational cultural practices. Through 
the dialectical wanderings of exile, the cinemas of Raul Ruiz and Fer- 
nando Ezequiel Solanas reclaim a progressive space for nostalgia from 
where memory is transformed. Far from operating in secure unanimity, 
national identity in exile can perform in the embattled ground of ideol- 
ogy as its belligerent and inventive other. 
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VIDEO ART : the term itself seems to harbour a contradiction. Not 
only the age of mechanical reproduction, but the age of electronics lie 
between us and the primitive aura of the Western art tradition. And this 
journal has had its part in a history in which the terms of art discourse - 
creation, genius, author - have been systematically emptied of their rele- 
vance to film and broadcast analysis. This is perhaps why articles on 
video art have been few and far between in the pages of Screen and its 
erstwhile sister journal: Mt is a practice which engages in wholly other 
spaces, the world of gallery distribution, of sculptural installations, of 
performance art. An analysis firmly based in materialist principles has 
trouble with the resistant avant-gardism and art-based idealism of the 
term ‘video art’. The play through cybernetics and ecology, the unlikely 
mixes of Zen and MacLuhan in tapemakers’ accounts of themselves^ 
are no simpler to negotiate. 

Video art: curious that so fundamentally technology-defined an area of 
work should emerge into the world of art, even while it defines itself in 
terms of a relation to television - Paik’s ‘Art for 25 Million People/Bon- 
jour Mr Orwell’ show, the earlier (1969) and crucial New York exhibi- 
tion ‘TV as a Creative Medium’, a book-title like Transmission: Theory 
and Practice for a New Television Aesthetics^ testify to the relation to 
broadcast. Yet Paik’s Family of Robots showing in London’s Hayward 
Gallery in the winter of 1988, is as far removed from broadcast as can be 
imagined, even while broadcasting gives some of the raw material pro- 
cessed in the multiple screens. Broadcasting is, in any case, very much a 
matter of national sovereignties (though see Morley and Robbins’ argu- 
ments in this issue): its processing in Paik’s work is, in intention at least, 
internationalising. Paik’s work addresses TV as a whole - the apparatus 
as well as the texts - as we might express in cinema more than in films. 
From an initial interest in the medium as a negation of TV, through a 
phase of self-exploration, and into the third term, negating the two 
previous ones and introducing a far closer relation with tools other than 
the camera, the ensemble of practices assembled around the name ‘Paik’ 



acts like a map of the central concerns of video art, and importantly a 
history in which the origin as opposition to (national) television is a 
recurrent theme. This article asks what challenges the practice of 
electronic art forms poses to the orthodoxies of the national identity 
debate. 

It has to be acknowledged that national formations have an important 
impact on the development of video art. The art establishment in the 
United Kingdom has in general been slow to react to the emergence of 
the new form, despite brave attempts from the Arts Council and, lat- 
terly, the British Film Institute. Yet video is still seen as a poor sister of 
film, as here, for example, in Kobena Mercer’s and Isaac Julien’s intro- 
duction to a recent issue of Screen: ‘Data compiled by June Givanni else- 
where indicates some of the characteristics that constitute black British 
film as a “minor” cinema: the prevalence of material of short duration, 
shot on video, and in the documentary genre, indicates a pattern of 
underfunding, or rather, taking the variety of the work into considera- 
tion, a considerable cultural achievement that has been won against the 
odds of meagre resourcing’.'* A constant cultural referent emerges here 
as the easy way in which low-budget work can be automatically read off 
from the use of electronic cameras. Video is neither cheaper to produce 
than film (higher editing costs cover the relative cheapness of stock) nor 
is it necessarily chosen as a medium for purely fiscal reasons. Yet the 
hegemonic pretensions of ‘film culture’ to incorporate video, like that 
other, art-originated reading of the form which sees it only in a relation 
with television, pushes video out to a marginal position with regard to 
art and to film and to broadcasting. 

That video has often been an option for women, young people, black 
and South Asian Britons has increased its distance from the heartlands 
of ‘the culture’ in the UK (noticeably more parochial and isolated in this 
sphere than any other European or North American country). Institu- 
tionally and discursively, broadcasting’s Other, whether the video art 
discussed in this article or the more obviously politicised community 
and trades union off-air sector, * is the lowly and despised Other in the 
light of whose poverty the wealth of film or the power of broadcasting 
may be made to shine. While ostensibly we are aware of the emergent 
dominance of the electronic media, there is a tendency among critics and 
reviewers to dismiss video on any one of a number of grounds: David 
Byrne’s and Stephen R Johnson’s tape Road to Nowhere for Talking 
Heads is too slick; TV’s East End anarchist account of the Wapping dis- 
pute, Despite the Sun^ is too amateurish; Isaac Julien’s own directorial 
debut, Sankofa’s Who Killed Colin Roach? now appears not as video but 
as evidence - of underfunding. Corporate video is not television, video 
is not film, tape is not broadcast and video art is shunted between the art 
critic, the film reviewer and the TV columnist. 

Two exhibitions in London late in 1988 have broken the capital’s 
usual reluctance to give major gallery space to video art: Bill Viola at the 
Riverside Studios and Nam June Paik at the Hayward Gallery. The 
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Viola show featured a retrospective of single-monitor pieces and the 
installation Reasons for Knocking at an Empty House, and was held at a 
smallj locally-financed, non-commercial space. The Paik was an expen- 
sive show made up of the seven members of Family of Robot plus three 
related works. Passage, Monument and Connection, six video chairs, 
eight other installations, a selection of laser and video-generated still 
images and a retrospective of 16 single-monitor pieces from Global 
Groove (1973) to Digital Zen (1988). The Hayward is part of the prestig- 
ious arts complex on the South Bank, which includes the National 
Theatre, the National Film Theatre, a cluster of concert halls and the 
newly-opened Museum of the Moving Image where Paik also has a 
work. Satellite Baby, on permanent exhibition. 


Bill Viola, colonist 

When the Hollywood pioneers began to make their movies - Douglas 
Fairbanks as Zorro for example - there was still the innocence of those 
for whom the colonial process was incomplete: the delicious irony of 
fighting for the liberation of Los Angeles from the Spanish viceroy. The 
final stage of colonialism is withdrawal - from the standpoint of the 
colonist, although it may be analysed as neo-colonialism from the stand- 
point of the colonised. The dialectic of return is incomplete in North 
America. It is for this reason that the issue of the relation to colonised 
peoples is returned to so often in the cultural domain: because it is 
unfinished busines in the hurtling day-to-day realities of American life. 
This in turn relates to the return, in fiction, to the Spanish and to the 
pioneers - not the early settlers, in whom too clearly the weight of his- 
tory emerges in the tragic divisions of their souls between the savagery 
of the land and the utopian obsessions of rationalism or religious funda- 
mentalism. Not them, but their fictional counterparts, the cowboys, 
with their longing to bring reason to the land, that relation not to people 
but to the very landscapes in which they have their being. 

The relation that emerges in the landscape segments of I Do Not Know 
What It Is I Am Like, the 90-minute cornerstone of the Viola show, is 
doubly confounded by an English writer’s immersion in another imag- 
inary relation to the colonial lands, a relation in which those primary 
colours are always tinted with absence. There is an impossible regret 
which emerges in the contemplation of the natural in the English breast. 
In mine, that is commingled with a second sense of loss relating to my 
parents’ origins in Ireland: a country of legend, impossible to return to, 
a country perhaps, from a cynical standpoint, from which mercenaries 
go forth to build or to defend the imperium of others. In I Do Not Know, 
what is in play is not nostalgia. Viola, I suspect, sees himself as some- 
thing like a prospector, someone whose touch on the country is light, 
whose forays into the land are only for what they bring of difference 
from the society which otherwise he inhabits. On the other hand, those 
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disappearances from the everyday have to be brought back into the 
everyday: that is their price. Some part of him merely needs to know that 
they are there. Yet belief requires some repeatable experience: a tape. 
But then that is what I want to extract from the tape, in part: an entree 
into another consciousness, in this instance a consciousness o/-of 
landscape, for example. 

The sadness of video is its obeisance to mechanical time. The joy of I 
Do Not Know is its effort towards eliminating that sense of time through 
a mode of perception that is neither intellectual nor yet emotional, a 
belief in the perfectibility of contemplation. At the same time, the tape is 
edited. Edits do not announce themselves. The cutting is more like that 
of Frederick Wiseman than anyone else: a documentary cut that appeals 
to our expectations of the documentary, that it be impartial, even 
natural. What returns us to the material of video is the soundtrack. An 
initial gambit with music demonstrates the professional skill of the artist 
but performs simultaneously a specific gesture towards the splendid 
artificiality of the shot (the camera moves below the waterlevel in a lake, 
likewise the mike, so that the music shifts from the soundtrack to the 
‘profilmic’, to reality in the world of the tape). 

The prospector listens in order to attune his ear to the sounds of this 
natural world. But now the ear is electronic, and the sound is not of dis- 
tant winds soughing in the trees but the rasp of air moving over the 
mike. Ironically, the foregrounding of the mike, of the means of produc- 
tion, also foregrounds the presence of the mike in that real world. It 
pushes the soundtrack into the realm of the camera-eye, the physical 
sensation of being there - on the prairie, with bison. Likewise with the 
scenes of decay that punctuate the tape: how close do you wish to get to 
death? How much of an account of death does this physical process of 
bison or fish decaying into the earth give? What relation can these animal 
deaths have to living human consciousness - or so it seems to ask. Yet the 
power of this contemplative mode of viewing is that it allows the ques- 
tion in the first place. With Chott El-Djerid, a slightly earlier tape 
playing on desert and snow mirages, the motion of the image and the 
merciful absence of the irritating zazzzzzzhhhiinnnnngngngngngngnggggg 
which makes up Hollywood’s account of desert sounds, nonetheless 
returns us constantly to the concerns of the West, with the surfaces that 
so entrance us, the painterlines of the videoscreen. Yet even there, the 
power of that contemplative gaze outlasts the edits. 

The figure of the owl presents a different set of issues in I Do Not 
Know, the alienness of that bird’s gaze into the lens, the rigidity with 
which the bird maintains its birdness, the unrelenting watch of a bird 
whose eyes are attuned to hunting - the position of the spectator is that 
of a mouse before the gaze of its predator. Looking is not here like the 
triangle of looks in the descriptions familiar from Laura Mulvey’s 
work.® Looking entails no human emotion yet. The question that 
emerges is finally ethical, and it is this elasticity between the contem- 
plative and the ethical which most moved me in watching Viola’s tape. 
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The question of becoming, the already achieved issue of becoming, 
before a camera which precedes but finally cannot, could not, dominate 
the playback, the eye of the owl poses as a question. And to enter into 
dialogue, as any question must, is to enter into and accept a contract, or 
to accept your presence for another, or finally to accept the presence, not 
of the tape, but of the owl and its unreturned and unreturnable gaze. 

Raymond Bellour concludes an interview with Viola conducted in 
1984 and early 1985’ with a short postscript: ‘Since the interview. Bill 
Viola wrote to me, “I have just received a grant from the American Film 
Institute to do a new tape about animals. Fm trying to become artist in 
residence at the San Diego Zoo” ’. 1 Do Not Know might be that tape, 
certainly there are shots of animals - especially the birds - in zoos and a 
credit to San Diego. Would an artist in residence in a zoo have to stay in 
a cage? Viola does not. But he does confront there an historical passage 
from the peasantry to capitalist culture, from the anthropomorphism of 
a culture close to aniamls and measuring itself against and through 
them, to a culture in which they are enslaved, brutalised, rendered spec- 
tacular. As John Berger notes, in the exchange of looks between people; 
‘the existence of language allows that at least one of them, if not both 
mutually, is confirmed by the other. Language allows men [sic] to 
reckon with each other as with themselves ... No animal confirms man, 
either positively or negatively . . . its lack of common language, its 
silence, guarantees its distance, its distinctness, its exclusion, from and 
of man’.® The zoo, Berger argues, emerges in part as evidence of col- 
onial power, like the great museums, in the age of imperial capitalism. 





Bill Viola: ‘I Do Not Know What It Is I Am Like’ 

Yet in zoos the marginalisation of animals is completed: they can no 
longer be the centre of the spectator’s gaze: what we look at is the monu- 
mental moment of their disappearance from human culture. 

Viola can be the presenter of the colonised because of this missing dia- 
lectic. If the coloniser is forced into re-presentation^ the issue is: what is 
the relation of the colonised to the land? Presentation? Viola presents 
the land. The fact that the presentation is mediated is itself presented, 
not represented. I have argued elsewhere that video’s relation with 
silence is privileged - video can be silent where film can only repre- 
sent silence. Here also silence is the ground from which the tape can 
attract vision, but also that from which the soundtrack emerges. What in 
a film would be ‘wild track’ is here sync sound, but it is also proof that 
the equipment was once here, the bonus which improves the communi- 
cation of an impression of reality. Viola goes for the reality principle - a 
Bazin of the video - save that the route to the real is via the technology. 
Yet it is not the artist but the viewer who supplies the reality effect. The 
viewer is invited to reconstruct the artist’s experience of the taping as 
their own experience. 

At the same time, there are many other routes through Viola’s oeuvre. 
The experience of watching the 1979 tape Chott El-Djerid (A Portrait in 
Light and Heat) rolls between one of illusionism - here is the Sahara, 
here is frozen Saskatchewan - and another of sheer flatness that Clem- 
ent Greenberg would have liked, while Viola’s own account is of ‘a syn- 
thesis between the inside [technology] and the outside [the mirage of the 
landscape]’. “ The overwhelming otherness of the mirage-veiled land- 
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scape leads also in further possible directions: elsewhere Viola suggests 
‘a transformation of the physical into the psychological ... If one 
believes that hallucinations are the manifestation of some chemical or 
biological imbalance in the brain, then mirages and desert heat distor- 
tions can be considered hallucinations of the landscape. It was like phys- 
ically being inside someone else’s dream’. Question: in the last sen- 
tence quoted, is the ‘it’ the tape or the experience of making it (as the 
tense of the verb suggests)? And in either case, who is or was the some- 
one into whose dream an access becomes possible? Is this too a colonial 
relation? 

Viola’s relation to Japan in several of the tapes, his proximity (shared 
with Gary Hill and indeed many other West Coast artists, like poet Gary 
Snider or pop guru Alan Watts) to Japanese Buddhism, emerges in the 
sequence of time-lapse photography in Hatsu Yunte (First Dream) in 
which the permanence of a rock is pointed up by the fleeting passage of 
ghostly tourists around, beside, in front of it: a presence of another 
order, a presence which has as purpose to point up the relative lack of 
presence of human subjects. Yet there is still the need for a human mind 
- and its technologies - to register the relation and the scale at which it is 
effective, a scale in which a rock is both important and unimportant. 
Yet, again, it cannot be without impact that the humans by whom the 
permanence of the rock is measured are not simply ‘people’: they are 
Japanese people. 

The soundtrack Anthem (1983), perhaps Viola’s best-known tape in 
Britain, is a scale of notes generated by modulating ‘a single piercing 
scream emitted by an eleven-year-old girl’ who is also East Asian. 
Anthem, like I Do Not Know, is immense in its reverberations: an art- 
work which describes the trajectories of technologies - architecture, 
industry, leisure, surgery - towards the common edge of perception and 
death (more coyly ‘the separation of the body and spirit’ in the MOMA 
catalogue [p 51]). What is so fascinating is the constant return, not only 
in Viola’s work but across a range of video practice, of spirituality as a 
touchstone. Returning with a rh 5 rthmic insistence like the ocean: what 
repressed of the post-modern is taking on these religious guises in order 
to be reborn? 

The experience, to come back at it another way, of Viola’s work is an 
inscription in the field of the visible. The necessity of being seen, as a 
condition of seeing, resolves the dilemmas of the colonial moment in 
viewing. Even so the juxtaposition of the distanced observer in I Do Not 
Know, catching the images of animals on a minute video screen, with the 
‘real’ experience of the fire-walkers elsewhere in the tape (see interview 
with Elwes cited above) remains an uncomfortable one. This is not 
simply because the assumption of the transparency of the medium to 
one experience and its inability to communicate the other is unsuitably 
self-contradictory for this kind of analysis, but because the tourist’s gaze 
keeps coming back to haunt us as we watch. Baudelaire imagined his 
flaneur with just such an objective anonymity, but as Griselda Pollock 



demonstrates, the objectivity is built on a power relation of sexual differ- 
ence.** Baudelaire’s incognito is still seen as a man, with the privilege 
that bears, just as Viola’s eye is still that of the ethnographer. Yet much 
of the work involves a self-scrutiny, under the eye of the bird, which is 
specifically in the realm of the visual. In I Do Not Know, the tragedy is 
of the incompleteness of the relation - a visual terrain which, because of 
the irreversible historical gap between the urban and the animal, 
between the urbane and the devotee, is riven in two, and in which the 
human eye is now alone and therefore itself incomplete: in Berger’s 
terms, there is no common language. 

Such a theme becomes explicit in Reverse TV, a series of portraits of 
viewers seen from the perspective of the TV set. One review suggests 
that the piece ‘reflects the numbed position of the TV audience by 
offering the monitor as a mirror to the viewer’s own passive image’.** I 
watched something very different: the soundtrack again leading, by 
placing the portrayed viewers in the context of their own living rooms, 
emphasising the space of their living, especially in the double portraits. 
The pace of the viewing, the silence and stillness of the viewers, had an 
impact like the early photographic portraits described by Benjamin in 
his Short History of Photography^^ those which, requiring a lengthy, 
motionless sitting, seem to produce an air of introspection, gravity, 
momentary transcendence. At the same time, what emerges in terms of the 
Berger analysis quoted above is that it is the TV itself which has become 
the condition of language, of a new visual terrain in which mutual 
recognition, or at least the recognition of one of the parties by the other, 
is alone possible. Viola here investigates the grounding of group identity 
through broadcasting as an imagined community. 

To be at home: the Reverse TV portraits are not negative. This is not 
to suggest that they are positive. The relation, to return to an earlier 
example, seems to me to circulate in the grammar of the title I Do Not 
Know What It Is I Am Like: the non-identity of the two ‘I’s, knowledge 
in question not of what T am but very precisely what ‘I’ am like, the 
relation of these two questions through a third term, the ‘it’, itself in 
question: ‘What It’. Reverse portraits allow for a narcissistic gaze, an 
introspective relation to these others: Is this what it is that I am like, 
caught looking in the gallery at these still, quiet images of people com- 
fortably settled by their sets? The transcendence emerges from the 
realisation that the question requires no answer. It is the myth of finger- 
prints: there are so many individuals, individuality doesn’t count - 
except to the individual. What matters more than individuality is where 
you are from. 
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defunct black and white sets, the sets of infant Americans now ready to 
take on the mystery of the set: is it TV that we watch? Or is that which 
has disappeared with the Ecovision and the Baird televisor some irre- 
fragable element of myself (because it is important to be wary of the 
word ‘we’) - a childhood? Paik’s ‘childlike’ playfulness, on which his 
reviewers discourse at length (reviewers because, in Meaghan Morris’ 
neat distinction between reviewer and critic, the reviewer cannot reveal 
the end and is therefore debarred from discussing structure; in Paik’s 
work, there is no end to reveal)'^ is as apparent in his sculptural use of 
the bric-a-brac of the nursery - in this instance the old TV relegated to 
the children’s room, hanging on there as a working element long after 
the demise of the dinosaurs in the 1960s and 70s living rooms of North 
America - as it is in the simple visual puns of the Family of Robot. 

There is the childhood of his audience. But there is also the adult in 
the audience, who enjoys the child’s play of Paik’s exhibits. Paik as a 
child is easy to assimilate: he is, after all. Oriental. The colonial relation 
reemerges: a Korean, disengaged from the experience of war and US 
imperialism by an innocence which defuses the imperial intention and 
allows it to relax into indulgence. This is significantly worked through 
in the poster for the Hayward show, in which the robot grandfather is 
surrounded by a border of nursery pink, and inset into the composition 
is a photographic image of Paik’s grandfather - gentleman or priest? - in 
traditional Korean costume, posed formally for the portrait photo- 
grapher, a photo that seems old, prior to the invasions of mid-20th 
century, the innocent spectacle of the anthropological curiosity. 

Yet Paik’s work itself seems to legitimate the colonial gaze. Does he 
not share the iconography of 1960s and 70s bohemia: Cage, Ginsberg, 
Beuys,'' Cunningham? Is he not, with his ceaseless recuperation and 
reworking of cliche, a colonialist himself? Are not the incessantly flip- 
ping and tumbling postcard images of cities in the triumphal arch of 
Connection not the very model of a global colonialism? Like the trans- 
lucent, inch-long bodies of the tropical fish through which the skittering 
flow of scratched electronic imagery is to be perceived in Fish-TVy the 
images are stripped of provenance: images of which we need know 
nothing save their colour and speed. The bodies of the fish resound with 
the garish colours of the TV screen, itself imitating their unsuitably 
flashy dress-sense, caught in a loop whose closure is ineffectual, how- 
ever, because the tape is of a fixed duration and must stop to rewind, and 
because the fishes, within their glass prisons, are free to move and some 
of them, their bodies darkening on the sand at the bottom of the tank, to 
die. The relation is complex. 

For a start, even shocked by the death of fish as part of an artwork, by 
the emergence of death, which is eternally unrepeatable (as art becomes 
repeatable in the mechanical or electronic ages) and irreversible (as 
drama is reversible: as fictions may be unmade as well as made) - even 
brought to a limit point (after all it’s only a fish), I am complicit in its 
end. Enjoyment has its own conequences. On the other hand, not enjoy- 



ing has the same consequences. Some kinds of freedom are seriously cir- 
cumscribed. This is true too of the ‘free’ play of Paik’s tapes, rolling in 
the same installation: recurrent images of Beuys and his hat, of naked 
women, of picture-postcard indices of specified towns, cities, tourist 
spots. Paik plays with tourism as a fund of images, but it is still a fund (a 
bank, a hoard, a treasure, an economy): trapped in a monetary circula- 
tion, caught in the stickiness of the medium it trades in - rieo-colonialist 
rather than neo-TV?’® 

The global gesture of some of Paik’s work (the Satellite Chair, for 
example) is enabled to make the move only by the reduction of difference 
to its ciphers - postcard imagery which homogenises and reorders as 
framed and recognisable. The apocalyptic announcement of the end 
seems to be coming from the nursery, where the infant is surrounded by 
toys each one of which is so deeply impregnated with his imperial invest- 
ments of self in them as to have lost their single identities. They seem to 
take on, not some whirling simulacral status, but the lineaments of an 
overwhelming narcissism. And in turn, the motivation for that would 
seem to be an uncertaintly (becoming an aching void) at the heart of the 
artist. This is not a monstrous ego - the term is patently wrong for Paik’s 
public persona: it is precisely not ego but some moment prior to ego 
formation, in which the whirling images are engineered to take on the 
shapes of a more primordial desire - to lie and be at the centre of the uni- 
verse. Satellite Baby, at the centre of the network of satellite news instal- 
led at the Museum of the Moving Image: not an uncle or a granny but the 
infant, Freud’s ‘His Majesty The Baby’. It is in some ways a reworking 
of the Romantic conception of childhood as the route to godhead. 

‘I am a poor man from a poor country so I have to be entertaining 
every second’’®: what is and is not art is perhaps an imperial gesture as it 
relates to the producer, but that cannot alleviate the burden on the 
viewer. In the work of Beuys and, to a lesser but still significant extent in 
Cage’s work in the late 1960s and early 1970s, the liberation of the artist 
in everyone is part of a broad political project to destabilise the circum- 
scription of art by defining discourses and practices, like the commodity 
status of artefacts, the gallery system and the artisan-craftworker mode 
of production. Humanising the technology through direct work on the 
electron scan is Paik’s vital contribution to the culture at its earliest 
stages, and perhaps an indicator of the still to be realised future of elec- 
tronic arts - hardware, not software, imposes apparent teleological con- 
straints on communication. Placing various magnets on the cabinet to 
disrupt the signal in the cathode ray tube, tinkering with the scan-gun to 
produce a work like Point of Light, minimising the technology through 
the inspired pun of Candle-TV: Paik’s realisation that the art world can- 
not recognise work on the image-generating machinery as art leads him 
to more ‘external’ and, crucially, visible strategies. What is worrying is 
the way in which this is read back as the genius of an infant, someone 
whose public persona’s grasp of language (the English language in its 
imperial phase) is notoriously strange, infans. 
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This is a poor television, the television of the poor man from a poor 
country. Like a child, he must entertain. In Suite 212, one segment 
replays the domestic and directionless chatter of passers by in Washing- 
ton Square. The work is Fluxus-inspired: what would a people’s TV 
look like? Frank Abbott’s Magic Hour (UK, 1986) gives a different per- 
spective on the same issue: amateurism, exhibitionism/voyeurism, the 
factors which ‘the policing of taste, artistry and professionalism usually 
filter out ... If we had more participatory forms of television, then they 
would be more awkward, more unfinished, crude and tense - a search 
for language in what people already do, what you call amateur or holiday 
cultures’. But Abbott is still worried at the political upshot - that con- 
trol over distribution networks will determine the extraction of pro- 
gramming from producers, that a popular programme-making environ- 
ment in the 1980s becomes immediately, and in the nature of contem- 
porary capital, a deregulated one. Paik’s populist humanism is all too 
easily reduced to exploitation on the model of Ugly George, the New 
York cable operator who persuaded passers-by to strip for the video 
camera. This is not Paik’s fault, but it is part of the rhetoric in which he 
is celebrated. Paik’s humanising gesture, for example in the strikingly 
beautiful video chairs, is shifted from a subversive play to one which 
homogenises and thereby makes the global imperium possible. 


Postmodern Imperium 

Homi Bhabha argues the relation of speech and writing in the formation 
of colonial discourse.^' Colonialism and empire use the written records 
of government, while the plenitude of speech is reserved for the 
parliament at the heart of the imperial metropolis. The difference is pre- 
cisely one of deferral, a Derridean difference in which the formal proper- 
ties of communication are exploited as the means to power. The same 
message may be available, but the specificity of the rulers is that they are 
apprised of decisions straight away (and may perhaps, therefore, enter 
into a dialogue with them), while the ruled are always told too late. 
Time, the time of communication, is a means to power. 

A vivid example of this emerges in the decision in October 1988 by the 
British Government to institute a ban on broadcast interviews with the 
IRA or Sinn Fein. A similar ban has operated for ten years in the Repub- 
lic of Ireland, giving rise to a curious legal problem; can a reporter legiti- 
mately refer to a speech, if s/he doesn’t actually quote the words? Can a 
broadcast journalist give an account of the content of a speech? The 
answer appears to be a resounding yes, according to the Home Secre- 
\tary, Douglas Hurd, speaking in parliament and on broadcast. The 
purpose of the legislation will be to remove from the IRA and Sinn Fein 
the right speech, seen as unmediated in the form of broadcasting. This 
fits well with the current state of judicial practice in the six counties, 
where Diplock courts can arraign, try and condemn suspected IRA 



activists without benefit of jury hearings supposedly the backbone of the 
British democratic system. 

The move from speech to writing is then a profoundly colonial one. It 
concerns the relation of time to power, and of control over the means of 
dissemination. This is where Baudrillard’s whirligig model of history is 
so tremendously inadequate. Like some prophet of monetarism drunk 
on the ‘freedom’ of the free market, he hurls his imagery into colossal, 
all-engulfing and synchronous vortices in which everything and every 
consciousness is affected simultaneously. Yet this is manifestly not the 
case. Like the Tory wealth which supposedly trickles down - yet takes a 
seeming age to do so - Baudrillard’s precession of simulacra hurtle dif- 
ferentially for different people. The universe, as the scientists now say, 
is lumpy: there are patches where matter and energy have aggregated, 
and others where there should be stuff, but there is not. In the 
circulation of discourse, the intersection of power/knowledge and the 
production of meaning is so intense that it operates, precisely in 
temporal flows, to institute a regime of meanings, hierarchies of 
readings, layers of access. The radical ‘equality’ of the cultural market in 
Baudrillard is as untrue as the meritocratic rationalisations of 
monetarists. Both will ultimately create an immiserated underclass: 
poor and information-poor. 

At the same time, what psychoanalytic perspectives might we apply to 
a man who wishes to deny the physicality of origination? The absence of 
genitalia as marks of sexual difference in Family of Robot allows Paik to 
be both sexual and yet ungendered and infantile, an effect deepened by 
the silence of the family. Since the notion of family rests four-square on 
the procreative act, the absence of the figures of its possibility suggest a 
Utopian or neurotic fantasy of the act, a fear of (sexual) origin which 
produces in turn a phantasm of generation without origin, of creation ex 
nihiloj the fantasy of continuous being or, finally, Baudrillard’s hyper- 
real. In these circumstances, Paik’s movements around a poor TV, or 
his other strategies in multiply-recycled images take on a seriousness 
which needs a serious address. However, their success within the 
limited ambit of legitimate art circles in the UK and North America 
raises a further issue - what is this quality which, in Viola’s I Do Not 
Know and the Video-Chairs, strikes home with a powerful emotive 
reach, beauty, challenge: since something in this work clearly does speak 
strongly, though in unfamiliar tones. The terminology of postmodern- 
ism is unhelpful: spurning description and definition, it remains deter- 
minedly prescriptive, nowhere more so than in discourses about video. 

A symptomatic commentary in this regard is Fredric Jameson’s ‘La 
Lecture sans I’interpretation’.^^ Jameson is in imperial mode, bringing 
in the English Literary figure of the text as the central point of his analy- 
sis. This allows him to base a global analysis on one tape and two refer- 
ences (other than to his own work). Of the references, one is to a collec- 
tion containing only one essay on video,^^ while the other devotes 120 of 
its 300 pages to reprinting well-known essays by Benjamin, Brecht, 
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Althusser, Enzensberger and Baudrillard.^'* On the basis of these two 
references, he allows himself to observe that the recurrent theme of 
video theory is the absence, delay, repression or even the impossibility 
of a theorisation of video.^’ Carefully preparing the ground, Jameson 
argues for an ‘autonomous theory’ of video, freed, in particular, from 
the procedures of film theory. However, he then deals systematically 
with video as text. In speaking' of video time as dureCi for example, he can 
be explicit about the effectivity of texts: ‘this is precisely machine time, 
to which these machines that are our spectatorly bodies must adapt 
themselves, whether we like it or not.’^® 

This textual strategy is backed up by a major failing of analysis: confu- 
sion of broadcast and video, by means of which he can state, quite incor- 
rectly, that Williams’ early concept of continuous flow is the only com- 
monly accepted framework for analysis (even the essays in the Kaplan 
collection he cites could have informed him differently). This allows in 
turn for video to join the undifferentiated textuality of Baudrillard’s 
hyperreal, removing all the qualities that make it distinct and which 
have found such recognition among practitioners. For example, video is 
‘in a certain sense “anonymous” in the good sense of the word [as in 
mediaeval production, for example]’, yet artist’s use of video as a 
mode of self-exploration and confession is one of its most dramatic and 
widely discussed qualities (cf Raymond Bellour’s ‘Autoportraits’ in the 
same issue of Communications). This combination of literary strategies 
with the confusion of television and video allows more radical -and 
cumulative - failures of analysis. 

‘What characterises the video process in particular is the constant 
rotation of elements, so that they change place at every instant . . . ’ (p 
116): the discursive generalisations of postmodernism seem to drive 
Jameson into missing the point, for example, of the contemplative gaze 
of Viola’s work. ‘Whatever could be considered a good or even great 
video text would be bad or defective everytime that an interpretaion 
revealed itself as possible, every time the text permitted such spaces for 
thematisation’ (p 117): this deracination of video from the terms of its 
production and consumption, its roots in the linguistic and broadcast 
identities of makers and viewers alike, belongs to the act of iterpretation 
itself, an act in the process of disguising itself and eradicating the pur- 
posiveness of video work from Chile to Colchester. ‘One would like to 
defend the proposition that the most profound “subject” of all video art, 
and even of all postmodernism, is very precisely the reproductive tech- 
nology itself (p 119). This last statement, itself remarkably close to 
Greenbergian modernism, is mercifully covered by the realisation that 
‘if all video texts designated simply the process of production/reproduc- 
tion, then they would all have to own up to being “the same” in a partic- 
ularly sterile manner’ (p 11 9). .Yet this homogeneous sterility is exactly 
the outcome to which his arguments tend: ‘There remains to us only this 
pure and arbitrary play of signifiers which we call postmodernism . . . 
the logic of postmodernism which I have tried to portray in its strongest, 



most original and most authentic form in the youthful art of experimen- 
tal video’ (p 120). 

The metaphors of strength and weakness which weave in and out of 
Jameson’s text act like the return of the repressed of post-modernism: 
empire, totalitarianism and the feminine. Imperialist because, in com- 
mon witb-other apologists for the postmodern, Jameson imposes the US 
academy’s elitist and reactionary rewriting of ‘French Theory’ on a 
whole domain of practice whose specificity he has not investigated. The 
conditions and practices of artists and viewers alike, the activity of work 
in the making and viewing of video material, are emptied of their mater- 
iality. At the same time he implies that ‘the omnipresence of the media’ 
(p 105) in 'the new media society’ (p 109, my emphasis) are truly global 
effects of historical change: everywhere, in a single society. This 
imperial rhetoric obliterates as no longer real that majority of the 
world’s population who are not saturated with media: the developing 
nations, the homeless of the industrial world, those excluded from the 
media by disability . . . The imperial gesture of postmodernism is 
complicit in the homogenising ideologies of the postmodern. 

By the same token these arguments are totalitarian, insisting on the 
impossibility of global systems of thought - including the most 
important popular political movements of our era, ecological, anti- 
apartheid and anti-nuclear movements - in favour of a disabling meta- 
physics of the end of history, disguised in the myth that there can be no 
future since history is already over.^® That this fatalism provides an 
alibi for philosophy in the place of field research and style in the place of 
journalism should make us think of Benjamin’s formula concerning the 
aestheticisation of politics. We should at the same time be wary of the 
demand that we no longer think in terms of macro-political structures, 
especially in an age in which eco-politics is the fastest-growing new 
movement. There shall be no local, the arguments seem to run, and 
there shall be no global, merely the fantasmatic plenitude of the totalis- 
ing, central Code. It is in the difficulties of their differences - from their 
audience, from the pro-filmic - and in the specificity of their interaction 
with the media around them that Viola and Paik resist, in their works, 
the easy platitudes of the Post. Such heteroglossia and dialogism is a 
central point of resistance against the hegemonic claims of the New 
Right of media theory. 
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Introduction 

This book is designed to explore several of the central concepts, presupposi- 
tions, and doctrines of the dominant film theory for the express purpose of 
challenging them. Specifically, I shall argue that in their attempts to show 
how movies purportedly mystify spectators, contemporary film theorists, in 
fact, mystify our understanding of cinema. * 

Noel Carroll launched his first major ‘onslaught’ upon the contem- 
porary film theorists’ ‘poor reasoning’ in his 1982 review article (pub- 
lished in October^) of Stephen Heath’s Questions of Cinema.^ This 
prompted a devastating reply from Heath, accusing Carroll of ‘amal- 
gamation, falsification, construction of straw positions against which to 
argue, skillful deployment of ignorance, and so on’.'* 

In Mystifyirig Movies, Carroll has extensively developed the extremely 
polemical interpretation of contemporary film theory presented in his 
review article. The book’s structure of argumentation, together with the 
reasons for rejecting contemporary film theory, conform largely to those 
presented in the review - at least concerning the concepts discussed in 
both: the Althusserian-Lacanian paradigm, the illusion-theory of the 
cinematic image, narrative, and cinematic narration. The main ad- 
ditions in the book include: a discussion of film music, a condemnation 
of Jean-Louis Baudry’s theory of the cinematic apparatus, and the argu- 
ments presented by Metz in ‘The Imaginary Signifier’ and ‘The Fiction 
Film and its Spectator: A Metapsychological Study’. ^ 

Carroll’s main premise is to regard all these theories as forms of sci- 
entific reasoning. His strategy of analysis is to ‘reveal’ the unscientific 
structure predominant in these theories, particularly their apparently 
fallacious deployment of scientific metaphors and their equivocal use of 
a number of key terms such as ‘position’, ‘centre’, ‘coherence’ etc. 

Carroll bases his critique upon the methodology of Analytic philo- 
sophy, which is characterised by a concern for clear, objective reason- 
ing, purportedly achieved through the application of logic and the 
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methodology of science to the analysis of philosophical problems, lead- 
ing to the unconditional avoidance of error in order to establish ‘the 
truth’. However, following Stanley Aronowitz and a number of recent 
philosophers of science, I will argue that the truth-values of each theor- 
etical paradigm are predominantly (although not exclusively) relative to 
the social and historical determinations from which they emerged.® 
Because Analytic philosophy presents itself as objective, rather than 
acknowledging itself to be relatively autonomous, it is open to the 
charge of scientific imperialism, for its own norms and values are pre- 
sented as the absolute standard against which to interpret the norms and 
values of other paradigms. 

This scientific imperialism structures Carroll’s argument in Mysti- 
fying Movies. His interpretation of contemporary film theory as a 
scientific discourse leads him to condemn it for not strictly adhering to 
scientific standards. The problem raised by this form of interpretation is 
not merely that Analytic philosophy presents itself as the only legitimate 
paradigm based on ‘true’, ‘objective’ knowledge; it also fails to take into 
account the fact that the arguments, questions, methodology, and the 
ultimate aims of a theoretical paradigm are developed on pragmatic 
grounds. This realisation necessitates the need to interpret each para- 
digm primarily in terms of its context, not exclusively in terms of the 
interpreter’s context. In this respect, then, the premises of each para- 
digm cannot be judged in terms of absolute standards of truth or falsity, 
but rather in terms of their effectiveness or ineffectiveness in relation 
to the aims of the paradigm in which they were developed. This point 
has been made clear by the post-Analytic philosopher Donald David- 
son: ‘When we attribute a belief, a desire, a goal, an intention, or a 
meaning to an agent, we necessarily operate within a system of concepts 
in part determined by the structure of beliefs and desires of the agent 
himself.” 

The radical opposition between Carroll and the contemporary film 
theorists is largely the result of this extreme interpretation of their argu- 
ments totally in terms of the norms of scientific reasoning. This imper- 
ialistic standpoint inevitably decontextualises and reformulates the 
contemporary film theorists’ arguments, leaving them wide open to 
criticism because they were not formulated within the context of scien- 
tific reasoning and its ‘quest’ for objective truth. Rather, these argu- 
ments were formulated within a critique of science and objective truth 
(hence the problem, within this framework, of Althusser’s epistemo- 
logical distinction between science and ideology). Heath maks a similar 
objection to Carroll’s reformulation of his film theory in his reply to 
Carroll’s ‘Address to the Heathen’: ‘A golden rule of the “Address” . . . 
is to convert one argument or position into another which is then avail- 
able as a handy target.’® 

Carroll also develops an alternative, cognitive psychological, theory of 
spectatorship in Mystifying Movies, which permits us to associate it with 
two books reviewed in Screen by Barry King: David Bordwell’s Nar- 
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ration in the Fiction Film and Edward Branigan’s Point of View in the 
Cinema: A Theory of Narration and Subjectivity in Classical Film.^ 
Carroll justifies the cognitive psychological paradigm over contem- 
porary film theory, in explaining the activity of the spectator in film 
viewing, by arguing that the latter’s Marxist-psychoanalytic framework 
mystifies our understanding of movies by presenting them as complex, 
irrational discourses that delude the unwary spectator. And Carroll’s 
primary contention with the contemporary film theorists centres 
precisely on their claim that film is inherently a discourse of capitalist 
ideology. The reason behind this claim is to be located in the con- 
temporary film theorists’ appropriation of Saussurean linguistics. 
Contemporary film theory forms part of the ‘second semiology’ 
dominated by questions of the subject, as formulated in the theories of 
Althusser and Lacan. Within this Saussurean-Althusserian-Lacanian 
paradigm, the contemporary film theorists take as their starting point 
the play of presence and absence that structures semiotic systems, and 
attempt to explain the psychic effects this play manifests in the spec- 
tator. Hence Metz, in ‘The Imaginary Signifier’, describes the uncon- 
scious Imaginary processes of subject formation (particularly identifica- 
tion, voyeurism, and fetishism) supposedly inherent in the filmic 
signifier that enables the spectator to disavow the signifiers immanent 
absence, forming the illusion of the presence of a fictional, unified 
diegesis. Furthermore, this illusion of a fictional unity is projected onto 
(or introjected into) the spectator, forming a unified subject position 
open to ideological exploitation. 

While Metz argues that this subject position is inherently manifest by 
the filmic image, Baudry argues that it is inherent in the cinematic appa- 
ratus, eg, the projector disavows the difference registered in each filmic 
frame, creating a seamless, fluid space and movement in the images; the 
camera lens’ perspective system centres the spectator’s look etc.‘° 
Meanwhile, Heath has extended this analysis to the filmic text; in par- 
ticular, he explains the film’s maintenance of this ideological subject 
position in terms of the classical film’s adoption of the conventioiis of 
narrative (such as the repetition-transformation-resolution structure), 
and its employment of the techniques of continuity, or ‘invisible’, edit- 
ing. Hence, for the contemporary film theorists, the disavowal of 
absence, creating the illusion of unified subjects (an illusion necessary to 
the reproduction of the values of capitalism), pervades every level of the 
cinema. 

Carroll, on the other hand, does not define the image, narrative, and 
cinematic narration as illusionistic processes. He rejects the notion that 
the cinema engages the spectator on an unconscious level, and conse- 
quently rejects the idea that classical films (or mass entertainment 
movies) are inherently discourses of capitalist ideology. This is because, 
within his scientific framework, he regards the spectator to be a unified, 
rational agent at the outset j an agent who consciously, and actively, pro- 
cesses the stimuli manifest on the movie screen. That is, by not stipulat- 
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ing that movies engage the spectator’s psyche on an unconscious level 
(and therefore do not reproduce capitalist ideology), Carroll instead 
develops an explanation of the spectator’s relation to the film in much 
simpler terms than the contemporary film theorists’ Marxist-psycho- 
analytic explanation. This simpler explanation, to be discussed towards 
the end of this review, consists in describing the spectator’s cognitive 
psychological processes employed in watching a movie. 

Contemporary film theory needs to be critically analysed at its foun- 
dations. However, I differ with Carroll in stipulating the manner in 
which this critique should be carried out. Briefly, I argue that, because 
of his scientific standpoint, Carroll analyses contemporary film theory 
from the outside (with the result that he tends to analyse effects, not 
causes), whereas I will argue that we need to transform contemporary 
film theory from the inside. 


* ’ ‘On the Very Idea of a 
Conceptual Scheme’, 
Inquiries . . . ,pp 183- 
198. 


ibid p 197. 


ibidpp 196-7. 


The principle of charity 

"Contemporary film theory'^ has been nothing short of an intellectual dis- 
aster and . . . should be discarded, (p 226 ) 

In Mystifying Movies, Carroll attempts to convince the reader that the 
arguments of the contemporary film theorists are total nonsense, that 
these theorists are mistaken, have been led into extreme error, etc. But 
this radical standpoint will probably prompt many readers who do not 
already agree with Carroll to question the causes that give rise to this 
polemical conflict of ideas. Carroll does not attempt to communicate 
with anyone outside his own paradigm: the reader he attempts to con- 
vince is already convinced. 

In a different context, Donald Davidson, in considering the problem 
of the indeterminacy of translation between two languages (or concept- 
ual schemes)," argues that we must assume that an agent, whose opin- 
ions, beliefs, ideas, etc have been developed within a conceptual scheme 
different from our own, has a similar set of beliefs etc that we possess. 

We make maximum sense of the words and thoughts of others whe we inter- 
pret in a way that optimizes agreement [this includes room . . .for explicable 
error, ie, differences in opinion]. . . we improve the clarity and bite of declar- 
ation of difference, whether scheme or shared opinion, by enlarging the basis 
of shared [translatable] language or of shared opinion.^^ 

[This] method is not designed to eliminate disagreement, nor can it; its 
purpose is to make meaningful disagreement possible, and this depends 
entirely on a foundation - some foundation - in agreement.^^ 

Although Davidson is here questioning the concept of incommensur- 
ability posited by relativists between differing conceptual schemes, his 
comments are directly pertinent to the situation aroused by Carroll’s 
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interpretation of the norms, values, premises etc of contemporary film 
theory in terms of those of science, for both Carroll’s interpretation and 
the relativists’ concept of incommensurability are imperialistic. And as 
we have seen, imperialism reformulates, transforms, misrepresents, and 
systematically distorts the values and norms of the scheme or the theory 
that has been translated or interpreted, for such an interpretation is 
carried out on the outside, not the inside, of the theory under interpret- 
ation. (My switch from ‘translation’ between two languages to ‘inter- 
pretation’ language is also made by Davidson in his essay ‘Radical 
Interpretation’. Here Davidson makes it clear that the problem of 
incommensurability also crops up in a hearer’s understanding of a 
speaker’s utterance within the same language (we will come across this 
idea again in section IV). Hence the principle of charity becomes a rele- 
vant norm - in the promotion of understanding - both in interpretation 
as well as translation.) 

The principle of charity is a regulative principle that attempts to avoid 
the imperialism inherent in translation and interpretation. Failure to 
observe it breaks down understanding between individuals, social 
groups, societies etc. For example, Michael Root has convincingly 
argued that there may exist within psychoanalysis a systematic mis- 
understanding between analyst and patient because it does not observe 
the principle of charity: 


The [analyst] must show that the [patient] has good reason to be mistaken in 
her thoughts about her own attitudes. However, the more mistakes that need 
to he explained this way, the more reason the [analyst] has for believing that 
it is she who is mistaken. That is, the more reason she has for believing that 
she is mistaken about either [a] the beliefs and desires she attributes to the 
[patient] or [b] the beliefs she attributes to the [patient] about those beliefs 
and desires. Freud says that my beliefs about my own desires are mistaken 
and tries to show that though mistaken, given the circumstances, these beliefs 
of mine are reasonable. However, Freud’s evidence for this view of my mind 
supports a different view equally well; namely that Freud is mistaken in his 
interpretation of my desires or Freud is mistaken in his interpretation of my 
beliefs about my desires. In either case it is Freud and not me who has mis- 
understood the state of my mind. 

Or as W V O Quine states (referring to the principle of charity as the 
‘maxim of translation’): ‘The common sense behind the maxim [of trans- 
lation] is that one’s interlocutor’s silliness, beyond a certain point, is less 
likely than bad translation’."^ 

It is clear that Carroll does not observe the principle of charity in his 
interpretation of contemporary film theory. For this reason we must be 
cautious of his claim that their arguments are no more than sophisti- 
cated word play. Instead we must question whether his arguments are 
merely the result of bad interpretation. 



False analogies and the fallacy of equivocation 
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Carroll’s- condemnation of contemporary film theory partly focuses 
upon its ‘fallacious’ arguments and explanations: 

the confusion of belle lettres, on the one hand, with scientific and philos- 
ophical reasoning, on the other, is one of the most egregious problems in con- 
temporary film theory. Indeed, the extremely detailed, literal-minded, and 
argumentative style of this book is mandated by my conviction that con- 
temporary film theorists, with their penchant for belletristic expression, 
including slippery analogies and metaphors, must be shown that they are 
using the wrong tools for the tasks at hand, (p 32) 


The analysis of fallacious analogies constitutes one of the main 
approaches taken by Carroll against contemporary film theory. Another 
consists in ‘exposing’ their equivocal use of terms such as position^ 
centre, frame, meaning, closure, coherence, binding, homogeneity, 
unity, fiction, illusion, and realism. 

The first major analogy Carroll contests is Baudry’s comparison, in 
his article ‘The Apparatus’, between film and dream (chapter one). Car- 
roll characterises Baudry’s form of reasoning as ‘an inductive argument 
by logical analogy’ (p 14). That is, Baudry posits a number of probable 
hypotheses which express the notion that cinma sufficiently resembles 
certain psychic phenomena - in this instance, dreams. These analogical 
hypotheses, which total eight in number, explain for Baudry the 
‘charged’ impression of reality manifest in the cinema in terms of the 
impression of reality we experience in dreams (what Baudry calls the 
‘more-than-real’). Moreover, in order for this analogy to function, 
Baudry posits that the cinema simulates in the spectator a regression to 
primitive narcissism, a state the individual finds him/herself in when 
dreaming. 

Carroll analyses Baudry’s inductive analogical ar^ment, comparing 
film to dream, in the way logicians traditionally represent this form of 
argument (concisely summed up by Irving Copi: ‘all analogical 
arguments have the same general structure or pattern. Every analogical 
inference proceeds from the similarity of two or more things in one or 
more respects to the similarity of those things in some further 
respect’*’). 

This is how Carroll sets out Baudry’s argument in this form: 


1 The dream apparatus has the following features: inhibition of movement; 
lack of reality testing; an imagistic medium; a dark room;, projection; a 
screen; a more than real impression of reality; a tendency to efface the dis- 
tinction between perception and representation. 

2 The cinematic apparatus has exactly the same features noted in premise 1. 
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3 A significant animating force behind the dream apparatus is the desire for 
regression to primitive narcissism, which enactment causes the charged 
experience of dreams. 

4 Therefore it is probable that a significant animating force behind the cine- 
matic apparatus is the desire for and regression to primitive narcissism 
which enactment causes the charged experience of cinema, (p 18) 

Carroll attempts to refute the analogical link Baudry posits between 
premise 1 and premise 2, in order to reject the hypothesis that cinema 
simulates a regression to primitive narcissism, an hypothesis which 
accounts, for Baudry, for the more-than-real impression of reality in the 
cinema. I shall confine myself to Carroll’s analysis of Baudry’s analogy 
between the ‘dream screen* and the cinema screen for, as Carroll rightly 
emphasises, this analogy is ‘the linchpin for the inference of regression*. 
(p29) 

The term ‘dream screen’ was first posited by the psychoanalyst Ber- 
tram Lewin who defined it as the infant’s representation of the mother’s 
breast during sleep, and upon which the infant’s dream is projected.*® 

Carroll challenges Baudry’s analogy between the dream screen 
(breast) and cinema screen by stating that: 

screens are flat; and lactating breasts are not. A screen is, ideally, uniform in 
color and texture; but the breast has a nipple [remember Carroll has warned 
us that his arguments in Mystifying Movies are extremely literal 
minded!]. Nor will the association work if it is put forward by saying that 
breasts are, for the infant, in a state of oral regression, targets of projections 
as are screens. For according to the theory of primitive narcissism, the 
mother’s breasts are part of an undifferentiated, all-is-one experience, and, 
therefore, could not have been recognised way back then by the primitive 
narcissist, and, thus, cannot be recalled now as targets of projection, (p 29) 

Here, Carroll has failed to consider Lewin’s detailed account of the 
dream screen, an account which reinforces Baudry’s analogy between 
dream screen and cinema screen, and which refutes both of Carroll’s 
objections stated above. 

It will be remembered that Baudry refers to the report of one of 
Lewin’s patients, a report that enabled Lewin to posit the existence of 
the dream screen. Lewin states: ‘The dream screen came to my notice 
when a young woman patient reported as follows: “I had my dream all 
ready for you; but when I was lying here looking at it, it turned over 
away from me, rolled up, and rolled away from me - over and over like 
two tumblers”.’*® Lewin attributed this phenomenon to the patient’s 
final stages in waking up: ‘The dream screen rolling away was the final 
event in her complete awakening’,^® and argues, following Otto Isak- 
ower,^* that the reverse occurs when going to sleep: 

Isakower interprets the large masses, that approach beginning sleepers, as 
breasts. As it approaches the sleeper, the breast seems to grow; its convex 



surface flattens out and finally merges with the sleeper, often to the 
accompaniment of mouth sensations. My patient’s belated waking up was 
the reverse experience. The flat dream screen curved over into a convex sur- 
face and went away.^^ 

My emphasis reinforces Baudry’s analogy between dream screen and 
cinema screen, refuting part of Carroll’s rather literal-niinded critique. 
Lewin also offers an argument which refutes Carroll’s contention that 
the infant is unable to experience itself as a separate entity from the 
mother’s breast, for he suggests that the experience of the dream screen 
is not limited to the oral stage of the infant’s development: ‘Ego boun- 
daries are lost when there is a fusion [of the infant] with the breast ... In 
short, the sleeper has lost his ego boundaries because when he went to 
sleep he became united with the breast’.^^ However, I must point out 
that I am not attempting to reinstate the analogyj I am merely pointing 
out a major flaw in Carroll’s critique. (Further on in chapter one Carroll 
analyses Metz’s attempt, in ‘The Fiction Film and its Spectator’, to 
reformulate Baudry’s analogy by comparing the film to the daydream 
rather than the nightdream. But Carroll also rejects Metz’s analogy on 
the grounds that it is similarly based on the premise that the spectator 
undergoes a lowering of wakefulness. 

Towards the end of his critique of Baudry, Carroll states: 
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In my account, Baudry is making a series of literal, logical scientific claims 
about a causal process. Thus, Baudry’s conclusions are asserted with the 
rigor one would apply to any scientific hypothesis ... 

Personally, I find it difficult to see why a claim about the isolation of a 
causal mechanism fin this case regression as a motor force behind cinema] 
should not be treated as a scientific hypothesis. And so treated, Baudry’s 
arguments by analogy are woefully inept; he fails to consider significant dis- 
analogies, while the analogies he presents are loose and superficial, (p 32) 

The above statement is a clear demonstration of Carroll’s scientific 
imperialism; scientific discourse sees itself fit to criticise systematically 
the unscientific basis of other discourses without justifying its own pre- 
mises. It regards itself as the only legitimate discourse because it is based 
on the ‘intrinsic’ laws of reasoning. Hence the problem with analysing 
contemporary film theory as a series of scientific hypotheses is that it 
sets up a hierarchy of power relations. Indeed, as Aronowitz states: 
‘claims of authority in our contemporary world rest increasingly on the 
possession of legitimate knowledge, of which scientific discourses are 
supreme ... As long as science is not situated within the panoply of dis- 
cursive practices, but retains its axiomatic character, its power will 
remain beyond challenge.’^* 

However, there has been a strong tendency in the 20th century to 
challenge the dominance of scientific discourse (which we can collect- 
ively group under the heading of ‘antifoundationalism’). This challenge 
has become widespread through post-structuralism, of which contem- 
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porary film theory is a part, although it is also advanced in contempor- 
ary physics, post-Analytic philosophy, and the philosophy of science 
(beginning with the work of Kuhn and Feyerabend). The consequence 
for the scientific methodology of Analytic philosophy is no less than its 
relativisation to its transitory historical and cultural determinations, as 
Kurt Hubner emphasises in his Critique of Scientific Reasoning: 
‘Rational decisions are historical in that they are always connected to 
historical conditions. They are determined by a situation; and therefore 
there exist no intrinsic rational contents which might take on the form of 
particular goals and assumptions’ which in turn ‘can never make a claim 
to be universally valid for all times’.^* 

Further in chapter one Carroll also criticises Metz’s ‘The Imaginary 
Signifier’ in the same way he criticises Baudry; in terms of the analogies 
he posits between the filmic signifier and psychic phenomena. For 
Metz, the impetus behind these analogies is to explain the psychic 
effects produced by the specific features of the filmic signifer, which he 
identifies as a unique play upon the illusory presence and absence of a 
coherent, fictional diegesis. 


Having identified the play of presence and absence as the unique feature of 
cinematic representation, Metz looks to psychoanalysis in order to review 
what it has to tell us about the play of presence and absence, especially in 
regard to our relations or potential relations to visual arrays where those are 
marked by a play of presence and absence analogous to that purportedly 
found in cinema. Metz finds analogous themes of presence and absence in 
four types of psychic phenomena: imaginary identification, voyeurism, dis- 
avowal, and fetishism. Metz proceeds to attempt to illuminate the cinematic 
experience by reference to these psychic phenomena conceived as prototypic 
analogs to the cinematic experience, (p 35) 


Carroll then proceeds to weaken Metz’s analogies. Again I shall con- 
centrate upon the primary analogue - the activity of spectator identifica- 
tion in the cinema, explained by Metz in terms of the Lacanian concept 
of the Imaginary (and exemplified in the formation of the individual’s 
ego by means of identification - leading to perceptual mastery - with 
one’s mirror image). 

The analogy comparing mirror image to filmic image is based on the 
perceptual mastery experienced by the individual when in front of both. 
But in the spectator’s perceptual mastery over the filmic image there is, 
of course, a fundamental disanalogy, for his/her body image does not 
appear on screen. But then, the spectator’s ego has already been formed. 
The cinema merely re-activates the psychic processes which have 
formed the ego, hence the spectator’s body image need not literally 
appear on screen. Instead, s/he obtains perceptual mastery by identi- 
fying with the look of the camera by means of the camera lens’ 
perspective system.^® Carroll, however, uses this disanalogy to dismiss 
the hypothesis of Imaginary identification altogether (p 39), leading him 
to reject Metz’s characterisation of the filmic image in terms of 
presence/absence (hence rejecting all of Metz’s analogies). 



In order to understand Carroll’s objections to Metz, we must take into 
account his definition of fiction as what is represented, not how it is 
represented. Hence watching Welles’ film Macbeth and watching an 
RSC production of the same play are equivalent in terms of our 
experience of them as fictions. The play of presence/absence has no 
psychoanalytic repercussions upon the spectator’s experience of film, he 
claims, for the characters, settings etc are just as absent from the theatre 
as they are in the cinema. 

However, for Metz, fiction is ties to the Imaginary status of the filmic 
signifier itself, as Constance Penley notes: ‘When Metz says “Every 
film is a fiction film” ... we are being referred back to the constitution 
of the cinematic signifier itself in which ... it is always an imaginary 
referent since what it represents is not there, thus fictive.’^^ Hence for 
Metz , the filmic signifier mimics Imaginary identification due to the 
absence of the spatial and temporal elsewhere the filmic signifier repre- 
sents] but simultaneously, this absence is more there on screen due to 
the image’s density of perceptual registers.^® The filmic signifier there- 
fore simulates, to a high degree, a spatial and temporal elsewhere] or, as 
Penley writes, filmic images ‘refer the spectator to an illusory elsewhere, 
an imaginary space rather than the material reality of the spectator’s 
own space and time’.^® Carroll, however, limits Imaginary identifica- 
tion exclusively to the play of presence/absence between the individual 
and his/her body image in the mirror, and is therefore led to ask: ‘Why, 
one wonders, if there is a faculty of the imaginary would it be triggered 
by film?’ (p 39). It should be obvious that this question only has meaning 
within Carroll’s own theoretical paradigm. 

Towards the end of chapter one Carroll states: ‘We shall see that there 
is a general tendency in contemporary film theory to maintain that film 
spectators are rapt in the illusion that what is represented - the cine- 
matic referents - are really present’ (p 43). Carroll reiterates this point 
in a recently-published article by means of an example: ‘No one thinks 
that the Empire State Building is in the screening room during King 
Kong: how could it be?’®° But to attribute this notion to contemporary 
film theory is sheer nonsense. Baudry’s duology of film and dream and 
Metz’s definition of the filmic signifier as Imaginary (thus fictive) at the 
outset both anchor a description of the impression of reality manifest in 
film as a fictional reality formed in conjunction with the spectator’s 
Imaginary. It is not (primarily) formed by means of the image’s likeness 
to our perception of everyday experience. 

Of course, the impression, of reality manifest in cinema is not com- 
pletely divorced from the everyday impression of reality, but this is not 
its primary determination. Rather, as Metz explains, ‘the impression of 
reality [in cinema] works to the benefit of the imaginary and not of the 
material which represents it . . . Consequently, the impression oj reality 
cannot be studied simply by comparing it with perception but we must also 
relate it to the various kinds of fictional perceptions, the chief of which, 
apart from the representational arts, are the dream and phantasy’.®* 
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Carroll completely misrepresents the contemporary film theorists’ 
account of the impression of reality, for this account presupposes a link 
between film and unconscious psychic phenomena, a link Carroll totally 
ignores throughout Mystifying Movies. 

Carroll emphasises the relationship between image and proflimic 
event - that is, his account is developed within a theory of reproduction. 
But, as Joan Copjec has made clear, ‘film theory turned from consider- 
ation of its object as a reproduction of reality, the profilmic, and became 
a critique of this very notion of reproduction in order to consider film as 
an intervention, an event, which participated in the production of a sub- 
ject. The cause in this shift in emphasis must be traced back to the 
Saussurean impulse behind contemporary film theory; Saussurean lin- 
guistics does not study the relation between language and reality (the 
referent) for it is constructed within a conventionalist, or relativist, epis- 
temology - that is, language is theorised as being ‘withdrawn’ from 
external reality and, correspondingly, constructs its own internal re- 
ality. In order to explain the impression of reality that film language 
manifests, we must study the resulting subject effects that film 
constructs for the spectator which, in contemporary film theory, are 
analogous to processes such as dreams which are also characterised by a 
withdrawal of cathexis from external reality. 

After this misrepresentation, Carroll proceeds to outline his own posi- 
tion: ‘In contrast, my own position is that the spectator is aware that she 
is watching a film and does not mistake the image for their referents. 
With movies we generally focus our attention on what is represented, 
though we are aware in a subsidiary way that it is a representation to 
which we are attending’, (p 43) But both these premises are also 
assumed by the contemporary film theorists. For example Metz claims; 
‘It is understood that the audience is not duped by the diegetic illusion, 
it “knows” that the screen presents no more than a fiction.’^^ Metz also 
implies, in the context of the ‘first semiology’ of cinema, that we are 
simultaneously aware of both the representation and what is repre- 
sented: ‘One will never be able to analyse a film by speaking directly 
about the diegesis . . . because that is equivalent to examining the signi- 
fieds without taking the signifiers into consideration.’^^ 

The difference between Carroll and the contemporary film theorists is 
made clear further ahead in Mystifying Movies'. 

Rather than saying that we believe and simultaneously disbelieve in the pre- 
sence of the cinematic referent [sic], I would say, following Polanyi, that our 
mode of attention is better characterised by way of two simultaneous, non- 
conflicting, modes of awareness: a focal mode, directed at what is being 
represented, and a subsidiary mode, through which we remain constantly 
aware that what is before us is a representation. And if this characterisation 
captures our relation to cinematic representation, then we have no need to 
hypothesise the operation of disavowal in film viewing for these states of con- 
sciousness - focal and subsidiary - are not contradictory states of belief such 
that one of them must be disavowed in order for the organism to maintain 
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equilibrium. That iSj our relationship to the screen in terms of awareness is 
not analogous to the fetishist and does not, therefore, call forth a correspond- 
ing process of disavowal, (pp 43-4). 

After we correct the error that disavowal in cinema does not refer to a 
conflicting belief and disbelief in the presence of a cinematic referent 
(rather, it refers to the conflicting belief and disbelief of the presence on 
screen of a fictional - fantasised - diegesis, in opposition to a material 
signifier), then Carroll’s alternative account of our mode of relation to 
the cinematic image has a limited number of implications for a feminist 
critique of contemporary film theory. Briefly stated, Carroll’s reference 
to Michael Polanyi might enable us to criticise Metz’s conflation of a 
semiotic analysis of the filmic signifier with a psychoanalytic analysis, in 
which the semiotic play of presence/absence is interpreted in terms of 
the fetishist’s disavowal of castration, resulting in the false premise that 
the filmic signifier addresses only the unconscious of the male spectator. 
But Carroll is simply not interested in developing a critique along these 
lines. 

In chapter two Carroll devotes himself to a critique of the Althusser- 
ian-Lacanian paradigm, concentrating primarily upon Althusser’s 
paper ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’,^® where Althusser 
explains how the dominant capitalist relations of production are repro- 
duced, even though they are structured upon repression and exploit- 
ation. Althusser appropriates the Lacanian concept of the Imaginary in 
order to explain the perpetuation of capitalism in terms of its construc- 
tion - through ideology - of an illusory, transcendental ego, an illusion 
which masks from the individual the contradictions inherent in his/her 
real conditions of existence. 

Carroll sums up the manner in which the contemporary film theorists 
employ the work of Althusser and Lacan by stating that: 

Operating within the Althusserian-Lacanian framework, the film researcher 
has her path clearly marked off. To study ideology is first and foremost to 
study subject construction. Subject construction is crucially brought off by 
the projection of apparent unity by the other. So one should isolate the unity 
projecting features of film and explain the ways in which their apparent 
unity is counterfeited, including explaining the ways in which the recognition 
of heterogeneity in the Symbolic is contained. This will account for the way 
subject unity is induced, (p 72) 

And: 

The task of film researchers, then, becomes the isolation of the features of 
films that impart impressions of apparent unity. For these will be ideological 
levers that trigger the psyche to endorse the illusion of subject unity. Some of 
these features , . . include the perspectival image, narrative structure, syn- 
chronized sound, point of view editing, and a panoply of other cinematic 
devies. (ibid) 
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In their application of the Althusserian-Lacanian paradigm, the con- 
temporary film theorists concentrate upon the film’s formal devices, or 
techniques (and the apparatuses that govern these techniques). And 
insofar as these techniques address the spectator and impart upon him/ 
her ‘impressions of apparent unity’, they are regarded as inherently 
ideological. Carroll’s critique of the contemporary film theorists’ ana- 
lyses of the structures of filmic representation (chapters three, four, and 
five) denies that they are inherently ideological. 

In chapter three Carroll analyses the contemporary film theorists’ 
account of the cinematic image, including their account of perspective, 
which will be the primary focus of attention here. Carroll’s main conten- 
tion is the definition of perspective as an arbitrary, codified, ideological 
form of spatial representation rather than, as Carroll defines perspec- 
tive, an accurate conveyer of information concerning the appearances of 
the relative dispositions of objects in space - ‘accurate’ in that it is based 
upon the optical laws of vision. 

But exactly how, for the contemporary film theorists, does perspective 
perpetuate capitalist ideology? Summing up their theory, Carroll 
writes: ‘The organisation of space by perspective ... is coincident with 
illusory subject unity’ (p 128). The following quote by Baudry demon- 
strates this connection clearly enough, but also raises a number of issues 
Carroll completely ignores: 

Western easel painting, presenting as it does a motionless and continuous 
whole, elaborates a total vision which corresponds to the idealistic conception 
of the fullness and homogeneity of ‘being\ and is, so to speak, representative 
of this conception. In this sense it contributes in a singularly emphatic way to 
the ideological function of art, which is to provide a tangible representation 
of metaphysics. The principle of transcendence which conditions and is con- 
ditioned by the perspective construction represented in painting and in the 
photographic image which copies from it seems to inspire all the idealist 
paeans to which the cinema has given rise.^^ ' 

Cinema defined as ‘the tangible representation of metaphysics’, leads us 
to define the contemporary film theorists’ account of the cinematic 
image as a likeness theory, in the sense that the image evokes a ‘spiritual’ 
likeness. (I am employing here the Christian meaning of the image in 
which ‘man is created in the image of God’ etc.^^) Within his scientific 
framework Carroll misses the religious references in the contemporary 
film theorists’ non-scientific account of perspective. One reason is 
because he does not consider Baudry’s paper ‘Ideological Effects of the 
Basic Cinematographic Apparatus’ and only considers Metz’s ‘The 
Imaginary Signifier’ (full of religious references in its discussion of the 
transcendence of vision etc) from the point of view of the play of pre- 
sence/absence.^® Instead Carroll’s main focus is on Heath’s essay ‘Nar- 
rative Space’.®’ Here he points out that Heath, in describing the film’s 
address to the spectator, employs the term ‘position’ equivocally. That 
is, it is employed both in the optical sense (the film, by means of the 



camera lens’ perspective system, addresses the spectator as a coherent 
subject by positioning him/her at the optical, spatial centre of the 
image), as well as in the Althusserian-Lacanian sense (the image 
addresses the spectator as a subject positioned at the centre of his/her 
experience):'’® 

Heath maintains a connection between the centrality of perspective’s physic- 
ally heatable station point and the centered position of the subject/spectator 
as coherent and stable, {p 135). 
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How do we or our psyches parlay a (doubtful) spatial position of centrality 
into a belief about the centrality of the subject? The latter is a very different 
phenomenon from the former^ even if it is described in similar words, (p 136) 


Carroll ends his discussion of perspective by pointing out that a num- 
ber of advertisements do not employ perspective, yet they are as success- 
ful as perspectival ads. This leads him to conclude that ‘the presence and 
absence of perspective in ads seems irrelevant to their ideological effect’ 
(P 138). 

Heath makes Carroll’s aloof approach clear (in ‘Le Pere Noel’) when 
he restates his theory of perspective as presented in ‘Narrative Space’. 
He remarks that he is unable to fathom Carroll’s attempt to divorce per- 
spective from a conventionalist reading and instead discuss it exclus- 
ively on a formal level - where discussion is limited to the visual (ie, tex- 
tual) level of perspective. For ‘Narrative Space’ analyses perspective 
predominately on another level: it stresses ‘the historical use of 
perspective and its development in picture making, in making movie 
pictures’.'” In a footnote on the same page. Heath affirms that such an 
historical account does not preclude, or necessarily oppose, a scientific 
analysis. Rather an historical analysis is concerned with the deployment 
of perspective within a particular context of image production, which, 
of course, is a pragmatic concern not confined to, but not excluding, the 
analysis of the formal properties of perspective, a conventionalist posi- 
tion. Carroll, limited exclusively to the latter, attempts to deny a histor- 
ical reading of perspective. 

For the contemporary film theorists, narrative operates in conjunc- 
tion with perspective to position the spectator as a unified subject. (In 
this sense, then, narrative is a form of ideological representation.) Car- 
roll traces the reasons why narrative organisation, for the contemporary 
film theorists, must supplement perspective in cinema: 

Heath and his followers [?] believe that the operation of pictorial perspective 
in film faces certain formal problems that do not exist with respect to the 
functioning of perspective in painting. These problems are a result of the fact 
that there is movement of character and camera in film. This movement 
putatively provokes a crisis within the perspective system, since, for 
example, with every cut the subject’s position is altered. How does the domi- 
nant, realist cinema camouflage this so that the spectator does not become 
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apprised from the disunity of the subject positions from shot to shot? The 
answer is to be found in narrative, (p 162) 

Carroll discusses narrative and narration under three headings: enun- 
ciation, the internal structure of narrative (chapter four) and suture (or 
cinematic narration; chapter five). 

The concepts of address, subject positioning, and interpellation can 
all be described in relation to Benveniste’s discussions on pronouns and 
enunciation,'*^ as they are related to Althusser’s and Lacan’s theories of 
subjectivity. For example, they employ Benveniste’s dichotomy enonce/ 
enonciation to describe the film’s level of fiction, and level of enunciation 
respectively, as Kaja Silverman points out: ‘The film’s level of enuncia- 
tion is in effect that of production - of camera movement, editing, com- 
position, sound-recording, sound-mix, script etc. The level of fiction 
designates the narrative within which [the spectator] of the finished film 
is encouraged to “find” him or herself [or his/her place,] and the charac- 
ters with whom he or she is encouraged to identify . . . [characters] who 
occupy a position within the narrative equivalent to that occupied by the 
first person pronoun in the sentence.’'*^ We need to point out, however, 
that Bellour, in his seminal essay on Hitchcock, extends the concept of 
enunciation to include the director,'*^ whereas the discursive marker the 
spectator primarily identifies with, or by means of which s/he finds his/ 
her position in the fiction, is the vanishing point of the perspective sys- 
tem (inscribing an empty emplacement ‘in front’ of the image for the 
spectator to occupy) and written into the image by means of the camera. 
Identification therefore consists only secondly of spectator-character 
relationships. And in line with Benveniste’s discussion of the enonce/ 
enonciation dichotomy, identification with the camera is regarded as 
effacing the marks of enunciation from the spectator because these 
marks, representing the spectator’s position in the film, are not visible to 
him/her when s/he occupies that position. 

Carroll, like Bordwell,'*^ questions the analogy between pronouns and 
images, and argues that, unlike pronouns, images do not address and 
position the spectator (hence do not confer upon him/her a subjectivity, 
hence do not perpetuate capitalist ideology etc). 

Carroll then extends his critique to those who recast Benveniste’s 
dichotomy by divorcing the notion of the effacement of enunciation 
from the issue of pronouns: ‘Dropping the linguistic window dressing, 
the contemporary theorist might wish to say that realist work effaces 
their enunciation by masking the fact that they are productions or con- 
structions. That is, traditional film imparts the impression of transpar- 
ency by effacing reference to their conditions of production, thereby 
appearing authorless, and, consequently, without motive, interest, 
point of view, ideological or otherwise’ (p 155). These comments then 
force us back into the clutches of Carroll’s argument that, for the con- 
temporary film theory, film manifests the illusion that the referents are 
actually before the spectator on screen. But again, Carroll has confused 
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referent, or profilmic event, with the diegesis, or the more-than-real 
effect of dreams. Also, the contemporary film theorists do not formulate 
the effacement of the marks of enunciation as being in any way total. 
Carroll’s criticisms do not, therefore, correspond to the contemporary 
film theorists’ ar^ments. 

Carroll then proceeds to criticise the ‘alternation-repetition-transfor- 
mation’ model of the internal structure of narrative, which he describes 
as perpetuating the values of capitalist ideology by means of its 
construction of coherent subject positions. Briefly, this structure 
centres the spectator by ‘tying up’ the loose ends of the film; it returns 
the spectator to unresolved actions in order to resolve them, hence 
placing the spectator in a position of full knowledge, for this structure 
creates diegetic intelligibility and closure. (That is, the repetition of past 
scenes,, in order to transform and resolve them, structures the 
spectator’s experience of the film by creating for him/her the illusion of 
mastery of his/her experience over the entire temporal span of the film.) 
This narrative structure is interpreted, by the contemporary film 
theorists, as securing the spectator’s position in the Symbolic, a position 
of mastery in which control over the loss of Imaginary presence is sus- 
tained by means of the spectator’s illusory mastery over the signifier. 
Moreover, because the individual takes up this position in the Symbolic 
only by dissolving the Oedipus complex, a dissolution inaugurated 
through the disavowal of castration, then this position is designated as 
exclusively masculine. But again, Carroll does not criticise this confla- 
tion of sexual en-gendering and the formation of the illusion of a coher- 
ent subject position: he is merely concerned with criticising the latter, 
even though for Heath, MacCabe, Bellour etc the formation of subject- 
ivity in cinema was first and foremost a masculine subjectivity. 

In chapter five, Carroll analyses the contemporary film theorists’ con- 
cept of suture, a concept which explains how subject positioning is con- 
stantly rearticulated across the disorientating cuts from one shot to 
another. One of the most important discussions of suture has been devel- 
oped by Daniel Dayan, who develops the term within both the Lacanian 
theory of subjectivity (by means of the concept of the ‘Absent One’) and 
the Althusserian theory of ideology The efficacy of this concept for 
the contemporary film theorists is to emphasise that the spectator’s lack- 
in-being is never fully disavowed by the Imaginary. Rather, the dis- 
avowal of one’s lack-in-being is a process that must be constantly reac- 
tivated. As Heath concisely expresses it, the function of cinema, within 
capitalist ideology, is the ‘p^rpe/Ma/ retotalisation of the imaginary’.'*^ 

Suture theory represents a culmination of the contemporary film 
theorists’ arguments presented earlier: perspective, enunciation, subject 
positioning etc. It is not surprising, therefore, to find Carroll condemn- 
ing it as a vacuous concept. And for once he begins to articulate his criti- 
cisms directly at the foundations of contemporary film theory -its 
premise that meaning, subjectivity etc is based upon lack and absence 
(p 191). But Carroll quickly moves on to argue for the viability of a 
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cognitive psychological account of narration that renders suture theory 
a meaningless concept. He begins his attack by referring to Bordwell: 
‘Bordwell argues that there are perfectly plausible, alternative hypo- 
theses to the invocation of the unconscious Absent One by which we 
may organise the relevant spectator activities. Bordwell himself favors 
an account which presupposes the existence of spatial, temporal, and 
logical schemata which a spectator antecedently possesses and uses to 
test the visual array for intelligibility’ (p 191). 

The cognitive psychological theory is posited, by both Carroll and 
Bordwell, to explain the spectator’s comprehension of the filmic text in 
a much more simplified manner than that offered by psychoanalysis and 
Althusserian Marxism, for they explain the spectator’s activity in terms 
of his/her rational (ie, conscious), rather than irrational (unconscious), 
processes. This is because both Bordwell and Carroll regard film view- 
ing to be, primarily, a rational activity. Psychoanalysis, argues Carroll, 
should be reserved for the explanation of irrational - indeterminate, 
contradictory, unpredictable - activity. 

The cognitive theory of spectatorship offers a way out of the imperial- 
ism inherent in psychoanalytic theory. But Carroll, at least, advocates a 
cognitive imperialism for he attempts to explain filmic interpretation 
only in terms of cognitive psychology. Bordwell, however, states: 
‘While I do not deny the usefulness of psychoanal 5 ^ic approaches to the 
spectator, I see no reason to claim for the unconscious any activities 
which can be explained on other grounds. In general, current film 
theory has underestimated the importance of the spectator’s conscious 
and preconscious work. Study of narrative cognition may in fact be a 
prelude to psychoanal 5 rtic inquiry’.^® It seems to me that understanding 
the activity of filmic comprehension requires both cognitive psycholog- 
ical and psychoanalytic theories. The tructure of Carroll’s argument, 
however, suggests that only the former has any validity. It apepars that 
Carroll fails to overcome many of the problems he highlights in contem- 
porary film theory, although, in part, he begins to explain in simpler 
terms the spectator’s activity on the level of cinematic narration. 


A cognitive<psychological theory of the image, narrative, and 
movie inarration 

The case against contemporary film theory does not rest with simply noting 
its logical and empirical failings, hut goes on to show there are superior, 
alternative ways of explaining the phenomena, (p 7) 

Carroll replaces the concept of mimetic illusionism with an explanation 
of the representational image in terms of recognition: ‘A film image, a 
photo, or a portrait represents x and, when it is successful, the spectator 
recognises x in the representation, ie, recognises that the representation 
is a representation ofx. The factors involved in securing this recognition 



are in the domain of perceptual psychology . . . recognition rather than 
illusion supplies us with a perfectly adequate framework for char- 
acterising the spectator’s apprehension of mimetic representations’ 
(pp 102-3). 

This explanation of image comprehension in terms of recognition 
relies upon ‘perceptual psychology, guided by conscious attention. 
Moreover, Carroll seems initially to develop his idea of image recogni- 
tion through the work of Polanyi (although he is never mentioned again 
in the book), for Carroll suggests above that the spectator attends subsid- 
iarily to the representation but focuses on x, on what is represented. And 
as Polanyi points out, the perceiver consciously integrates the subsid- 
iaries into a focus in such a way that ‘[this] integration is intentional 
throughout and, as such, can be carried out only by a conscious act of the 
mind\*^ 

However, in ‘An Alternative View of the Cinematic Image’, a subsec- 
tion at the end of section three which develops the explanation of the 
image in terms of recognition, Carroll simply states that ‘Picture recog- 
nition is not a skill acquired over and above object recognition. What- 
ever features or cues we come to employ in object recognition, we also 
mobilise to recognise what pictures depict’ (p 139). He has now placed 
exclusive emphasis upon the focus, in which the subsidiaries are mar- 
ginalised out of the picture (literally!). From this standpoint Carroll 
advocates that cinematic images, and other mimetic reprsentations, are 
universally recognisable - ‘are immediately accessible to untutored 
audiences in every corner of the world’ (p 140). 

It is no exaggeration to say that Carroll and the contemporary film 
theorists develop diametrically opposed theories of the image. To define 
the image as universally recognisable is attractive to Carroll because it 
has no ideological repercussions; it no doubt derives from the same 
earthly or vetegable origins as a snowflake or flower etc. Carroll com- 
pletely ignores the historical and cultural determination of the image, 
while the contemporary film theorists, from within their semiotic frame- 
work, begin by analysing the specificity of the filmic medium. They 
place emphasis on the subsidiaries, upon the means by which the result- 
ing image is formed. But Carroll regards the image as a pre-given, 
natural object. By contenting himself with analysing the end result only 
(the focus), he consequently ignores the means by which this end is 
achieved, despite his earlier reference to Polanyi. This is rather sur- 
prising, for to ignore the subsidiaries is to ignore the spectator’s con- 
scious integration of them into a focus. Hence Carroll’s alternative 
theory of the image only leads to a dead end. 

However, Carroll is more successful in his alternative accounts of 
narrative and movie narration, not least because he begins to consider 
how filmic devices as such affect the spectator psychologically. Carroll 
draws on one of Pudovkin’s analyses of logical connections between 
sequences,^® the suggestion that earlier scenes are linked to later scenes 
as questions are linked to answers (Carroll calls this link between scenes 
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‘erotetic’ [p 171]). The first part of this narrative structure, the question, 
raises a number of possibilities as to how it can be answered, a number of 
expectations, only one of which is realised by the narrative in a subse- 
quent scene: 

When following a narrative film, I want to say, a spectator internalises the 
whole structure of interests depicted in the drama, and this structure includes 
alternative outcomes to various lines of action which the spectator must keep 
track of in some sense before one alternative is actualised in order for the film 
to be received as intelligible. I postulate that the spectator does this by tacitly 
projecting the range of outcomes as subconscious expectations which we then 
represent as questions, (p 173) 

Carroll offers a number of refinements to this model: a scene may raise 
more than one question (or supply more than one answer); subsequent 
scenes may fulfil predictions rather than answer a question; scenes may 
intensify questions, or supply only partial answers; and a scene may 
supply an answer as well as raise a question (pp 174-5). 

A digressive scene is one that does not conform to this schema, and 
Carroll points out that Pudovkin’s other categories of scene connection 
- parallelism, symbolism, leitmotifs, and symbols - are digressions in 
this sense. The question/answer category is therefore presented as the 
dominant category, and Carroll speculates as to whether it is in fact ‘the 
core structure of movie narration’ (p 176), which sounds as if he is 
attempting to promote this category as an innate property of the mind 
activated by mass entertainment movies. Indeed, Carroll implies that, if 
this category is an innate mental capacity, then film’s activation of it 
may explain the appeal of cinema: ‘If it is a general feature of our cognit- 
ive makeup that, all things being equal, we not only want but expect 
answers to questions that have assertively put before us, this explains 
our intense engagement with movies’ (p 181). More specifically, ‘The 
powerful impression [of movies] whose source Baudry sought is nothing 
but the exceptional perspicuousness, economy, and clarity of the action 
in movies which is due to erotetic narration. The action in movies, that 
is, unlike most of the action we encounter outside our cinemas (and 
fictions), is imbued with heightened sense, direction, and intelligibility’ 
(p 180). 

Carroll again discusses the powerful impression of movies in his alter- 
native account of movie narration in section five. Contra the suture 
theorists, Carroll argues that it is by means of variable framing that 
shifting camera positions across cuts appear intelligible to spectators 
for, at least in mass entertainment movies, variable framing is sys- 
tematically deployed to sustain the spectator’s attention. Consequently 
‘[it is] practically impossible for the movie viewer not to be attending 
where she is meant to attend. Arid, of course, the virtually unavoidable 
clarity of the movie narrative in respect to the potentially impeccable 
direction of attention is a major constituent of the coherence of movies 
for spectators’ (p 201). 



Carroll then discusses how the filmic devices which alter framing 
(particularly editing and camera movement) direct the spectator’s atten- 
tion on screen. He achieves this by means of the concepts of indexing, 
bracketing, and scaling. Indexing occurs when the camera is aimed 
towards an object, hence (obviously) directing the spectator’s attention 
to it. More particularly, indexing may be achieved either through edit- 
ing - a new shot presents a new object for our attention - or by means of 
camera movement, either a pan, track etc, to introduce new objects, or 
by means of a dolly-in to reveal a hitherto unnoticed object. 

Bracketing refers to the frame’s function of demarcating what is to 
appear inside the image and what is to be excluded. Hence bracketing 
directs our attention away from oif-screen objects and towards on-screen 
objects, although it can also be deployed to frustrate expectations (Car- 
roll cites Lang’s M which, at the beginning, brackets out of the frame an 
important narrative element -the child killer). Scaling refers to the 
enlarging of the screen object, either by a dolly-in or by means of an 
analytic cut-in. This directs the spectator’s attention by ‘indicating that 
the object, or gestalt of objects, is the important item to attend to at this 
moment in the movie’ (p 202). 

For Carroll the powerful impression movies manifest is a corollary of 
the spectator’s recognition of objects on screen and by the movies’ 
depicton of intelligible action. And it is by means of scaling, bracketing, 
and indexing that ‘the movie director assures that the spectator is attend- 
ing when and where she should. The action and its details unfold in 
such a way that every element that is relevant is displayed at a distance 
that makes it eminently recognizable and in a sequence that is intellig- 
ible’ (p 205). 

Finally, Carroll integrates his theory of erotetic narrative with the 
variable framing concepts in order to formulate how movies function as 
a whole: 

The first item or the first gestalt of items that the audience is led 
to attend to in a given shot is the item or gestalt that is most rele- 
vant to the progress of the narrative - ie, to the posing, sustain- 
ing, or answering of those questions the movie elicits to answer. 
The importance of variable framing for movies is the potential it affords for 
assuring that the audience attends to everything that is relevant, and that 
it does so automatically, so to speak. "Relevance’* is here determined by the 
narrative, or, more specifically, by the questions and answers that drive the 
narrative, which in turn are saliently posed and answered in important ways 
by means of variable framing (p. 206). 

Erotetic narrative and the categories of framing, while offering an 
internally coherent account of narrative and movie narration, are 
extremely limited in scope (at least as presented in Mystifying Movies). 
Moreover, the complexity of the issues they raise mean that here I can 
only deal with a few of them on a superficial level. 

The overwhelming problem with Carroll’s alternative is its extreme 
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formalism. In particular, his characterisation of ‘the spectator’ reading 
the connection between scenes primarily in terms of the one-dimensional 
binary logic of questions/answers is more fitting for the representation 
of the steps followed by a computer program rather than describing the 
activity of filmic comprehension. Moreover, in presenting this logic as 
an innate property of the mind, Carroll ignores the particular 
knowledge that spectators acquire in different sociohistorical contexts in 
order to comprehend a film from a particular point in film history (Car- 
roll’s spectator is therefore the spectator we met in his alternative 
account of the cinematic image). The ahistoricism of Carroll’s alterna- 
tive theory resembles the ahistoricism of 1970s film theory (hence it is 
not a viable alternative after all). 

Both Carroll’s theory and contemporary film theory are predomi- 
nantly semantic in the sense that both proffer a formal, code model of 
comprehension,^' for both posit a fail-safe semantic algorithm between 
spectator and film that ensures, for the contemporary film theorists, an 
automatic subject effect and a correspondingly automatic ideological 
effect, and, for Carroll, recognisability and intelligibility because the 
film ‘automatically’ (Carroll’s term) guides the spectator’s attention to 
the relevant narrative objects and events. 

However, pragmatic models of communication are not based upon 
semantic algorithm, but upon inferences which are generated context- 
ually. Hence, unlike code/semantic models, which characterise meaning 
as being predetermined before use, pragmatic/inferential models of 
communication emphasise that meaning is determined only within the 
context of the message (that is, on an a posteriori basis). 

The context includes the individual’s background beliefs and assump- 
tions, as well as his/her particular knowledge of the communication sys- 
tem, as determined by his/her sociohistorical environment. Granted, 
Carroll does place emphasis upon the spectaor’s background know- 
ledge, but in characterising it as univesal and innate, Carroll falls back 
into a code/semantic model. 

It is at this point that we need to consider David Bordwell’s cognitive- 
psychological theory ofspectatdrship, for it can be characterised as prag- 
matic. For example, he states that ‘however much the ability to form 
schemata relies upon innate mental capacities, viewers acquire particu- 
lar prototypes, templates, and procedures socially'^'^ (hence this cognit- 
ive theory is not based upon an algorithm, as Barry King suggests”). 
Bordwell then considers the different modes of narration in four socio- 
historical contexts, rather than simply positing universal, innate sche- 
mata cued automatically by universal narrative codes. 

Another problem with the code/semantic model is that it presupposes 
causes (ie, they are considered, on the whole, to be automatic) and 
instead concentrates merely upon effects (and as I have indicated 
throughout this review, Carroll is more prone to this type of theorising 
than the contemporary film theorists). Turning to Carroll’s alternative 
theory of narrative we find that the spectator is posited to internalise 
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alternative outcomes of a question scene, ‘which she must keep track of 
in some sense before one alternative is actualised, in order for the film to 
be received as intelligible’ (p 173). This statement indicates that once an 
(or any) alternative is actualised the film will automatically appear intel- 
ligible. But we must not assume an automatic link between the actualis- 
ation of one narrative alternative, and intelligibility. For what if the 
actualised alternative is the one least expected by the spectator? (We can 
illustrate this by referring to Lang’s Secret Beyond the Door: in one early 
scene we see a dark figure approach the female protagonist, Celia Lam- 
phere, in the garden of her home at night. The screen goes blank and we 
hear her scream. This gap in the action prompts the spectator to project 
alternative hypotheses into this gap, particularly that it was Celia’s hus- 
band, Mark Lamphere, and that he murdered Celia. But later in the 
film, when Mark enters Celia’s bedroom, he is surprised, together with 
the spectator, to find Celia in there, alive and well. Hence the predomi- 
nant hypothesis must be rejected, even though the, by now bewildered, 
spectator had good reason to believe it to be correct.) 

However Carroll does not speculate upon the spectator’s ranking of 
alternative hypotheses concerning the outcome to a question scene, 
hence he does not consider how a film may make one hypothesis more 
plausible to the spectator than other hypotheses, and hence he does not 
speculate on the resulting effects the actualisation of a particular out- 
come has on the spectator’s comprehension of a film. Rather, we are 
merely informed that a film will appear intelligible once an alternative 
outcome is actualised. But it seems to me that in developing a theory of 
the spectator’s cognitive activity^ we must refuse to interpret effects 
(intelligibility in this instance) as automatic, because, as I shall demon- 
strate below, such effects are the result of a number of tenuous pro- 
cesses, and hence are open to exploitation (and Secret Beyond the Door 
exploits the tenuousness of hypotheses, and the processes of inference 
and intelligibility, to the full. 

Bordwell’s theory avoids many of the problems found in Carroll’s 
cognitive theory for, in opposition to King’s claim that schemata are 
theorised in Narration in the Fiction Film as being synthetic a priori,*^ 
Bordwell argues that perception is ‘a process of active hypothesis- 
testing’ and that ‘The organism interrogates the environment for infor- 
mation which is then checked against perceptual hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis is either confirmed or disconfirmed; in the latter case, a fresh 
hypothesis tends to appear . . . Like all inferences, perceptual exper- 
ience tends to be a little risky, capable of being challenged by fresh 
environmental situations and new schemata. This cycle of perceptual- 
cognitive activity explains the ongoing, revisionist nature of percep- 
tion’.” 

Bordwell offers a more precise and concise account of spectator activ- 
ity than proffered by either Carroll or contemporary film theorists (at 
least within the semantic/pragmatic framework I have adopted in this 
section; Bordwell is not concerned with questions of sexuality in cine- 
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matic comprehension for example). With the pragmatic model of com- 
munication in general, Bordwell’s theory raises a large number of 
important issues (which Barry King, in his review of Narration in the 
Fiction Film, did not take into consideration). I shall attempt to discuss a 
number of these issues through Dan Sperber’s and Deirdre Wilson’s 
book on Relevance.^* This book is important for the present discussion, 
not only because it outlines with great clarity the issues that a pragmatic 
model of communication raises for a critique of code/semantic models of 
communication, but also because Carroll seems to adopt (albeit in a col- 
loquial sense) the principle of relevance as defined by Sperber and Wil- 
son. I therefore intend to give theoretical sustenance to Carroll’s argu- 
ment; but this will be coupled with a critique, for, within his code/ 
semantic framework, Carroll treats relevance as an automatic efiect (of 
narrative intelligibility and variable framing); that is, relevance is 
treated as part of the pre-given context of communication. 

For Sperber and Wilson there is no pre-given context of communica- 
tion in which to comprehend a message automatically. Consequently a 
message can, potentially at least, be given a vast number of interpreta- 
tions. But the principle of relevance outlines the cognitive psychological 
delimitations upon interpretation. 

The principle of relevance states that the hearer of an utterance pro- 
cesses it as productively as possible, by obtaining from it the optimal 
modification of his/her existing background assumptions possible from 
the minimum (adequate) amount of processing effort that such an effect 
warrants: 


If this is true, it suggests a complete reversal of the order of events in compre- 
hension. It is not that first the context is determined, and relevance is 
assessed. On the contrary, people hope that the assumption being processed is 
relevant (or else they would not process it at all) and then try to select a con- 
text which will justify that hope: a context which will maximise relevance.'^'’ 

Rather than positing a pre-existing context ensuring comprehension, 
Sperber and Wilson claim that comprehension is simply based upon the 
attempt to balance input against output. Moreover, both speaker and 
hearer assume that the other is abiding by this tenuous principle (the 
principle of relevance is therefore governed by the principle of charity). 
This is because it is in the interest of the speaker to communicate his/her 
assumptions by means of an utterance that will yield in the hearer the 
optimal modification of his/her existing assumptions with the minimum 
of processing effort that such an effect warrants (which is, of course, in 
the interest of the hearer). And because the hearer infers this to be the 
case, s/he will choose the context in which such an effect can be 
achieved, which is the same context intended by the speaker, thereby 
enabling the hearer to ‘recover’ from the utterance the assumptions of 
the speaker. 

Of course, because this is an implicit, rather than explicit, assumption 



made by both speaker and hearer, it can easily be exploited for poetic, 
rhetorical, political and other purposes.^® Moreover, this principle can 
be employed to describe the spectator’s relation to mass entertainment 
movies, in which we can say that they are characterised as being opti- 
mally relevant (as Carroll’s description of relevance implies - see again 
the passage from p 206 quoted earlier). However, unlike Carroll, I 
would argue that the principle of relevance is not a pre-given part of the 
context of comprehension (which suggests that it cannot be exploited). 
For example, contemporary horror movies do not conform to the prin- 
ciple of relevance - that is, they do not optimally answer all the ques- 
tions they pose, do not show all narratively important objects from an 
optimal distance from the camera etc. 

Finally, it is important to point out that, because hypothesis-formation 
and testing is a tenuous process open to revision, rather than being an 
automatic fail-safe process, then such a process can be characterised as 
an open system rather than a closed system. That is, it is open to the 
influences of historical change.” 

* ★ * ★ ★ 

If it is true that the most appropriate way to demystify a well-estab- 
lished theory is to approach it through the eyes of a non-believer, then 
this maxim is taken to its limits by Noel Carroll in Mystifying Movies in 
respect to contemporary film theory. But at the same time, we must be 
wary of the non-believer’s representation of the fundamental concepts 
that constitute that theory, for no matter how urgent the demystification 
an established theory may command, misrepresentation will simply 
leave that theory intact. 
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VIEWS FROM ELSEWHERE 

ANN GAME REVIEWS 
'TECHNOLOGIES OF GENDER' 

BY TERESA DE LAURETIS 


In Technologies of Gender^, Teresa de Lauretis 
continues and extends the project Alice 
Doesn’t: Feminism, Semiotics, Cinema (1984), 
again adopting a strategy of argument through 
textual readings, engaging with current critical 
debates and reformulating questions in feminist 
theory. Alice was primarily an interrogation of 
semiotic theory, a critical rereading of the 
classics of structuralism, semiotics, and 
psychoanalysis in terms of both their absences, 
what they make unrepresentable and also what is 
productive in these theories for the development 
of feminist theory. The central issue in that book 
was the paradoxical status of women in Western 
culture: ‘woman’ as ground of representation, 
mirror of masculine desire, and the absence of 
women as historical subjects. Women are 
simultaneously inside and outside representation. 
With Technologies of Gender, de Lauretis 
demonstrates the ways in which this paradox is 
constitutive of feminism. In this collection of 
essays she is more insistently feminist, moving 
beyond in a concern with feminism as a 
rewriting as well as a rereading of Western 
culture: the inscription of a different gendered 
subject, ‘the subject of feminism’. Neither 
‘woman’ nor ‘women’, the subject of feminism is 
a ‘definition in progress in this and other 
feminist critical texts’; it is an attempt to repre- 
sent the inside/outside contradiction, thereby 
producing a critical space, ‘elsewhere*. 

Relations between Marxist and semiotic 
feminisms have not been easy; debates unproduc- 
tively turn on questions of economy versus 
culture, social reality versus representation, and 
the social sciences versus the humanities. Despite 
the acknowledgement of the materiality of 


ideology, Marxist feminists have generally 
regarded questions of culture and meaning as 
separate from and subordinate to what they take 
to be the social reality of gender relations. De 
Lauretis makes a contribution to these debates by 
engaging with Marxists and attempting to 
rework the social reality-representation relation. 
She demonstrates that semiotics is indispensable 
to the development of feminist theory, and that 
objects of analysis need not be reserved respec- 
tively for Marxists and semioticians. What in- 
deed is the labour theory of value, if not a theory 
of meaning? As in Alice, but more explicitly as 
the title suggests, de Lauretis is concerned in 
Technologies of Gender with the development of a 
materialist semiotics. This is expressed, for ex- 
ample, in the somewhat self-evident proposition 
that ‘the representation of gender is its construc- 
tion’ which she goes on to reformulate: ‘the con- 
struction of gender is both the product and pro- 
cess of its representation’ (p 5). In this formula- 
tion, the influence of Eco and Peirce is evident. 
De Lauretis takes up a semiotic approach that 
emphasises semiosis, processes of signification, 
the production of meaning, and the ‘agency’ of 
social subjects in these processes. She finds 
Peirce’s sign-object-interpretant nexus par- 
ticularly useful for a feminist materialist project 
in terms of the weight given to the ‘real’ (never 
outside of or prior to meaning); and, more impor- 
tantly, the implications of the concept of the 
interpretant: ‘the meaning effect on bodies’, on 
‘individual subjects’. In her reading of Peirce 
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‘the individual’s habit as a semiotic production is 
both the result and the condition of the social 
production of meaning’ (p 41). In this lies the 
possibility of a semiotic thory that ‘hinges on’ a 
‘materialist and gendered subject’. De Lauretis is 
at pains to emphasise that social relations of 
gender and meaning are inextricable, and that in 
the micropolitical practices of feminism, changes 
in subjectivity and self-representation are 
possible. 

Taking Foucault’s conception of ‘technologies 
of sex’ as a starting point, de Lauretis uses the 
concept of ‘technologies of gender’ to designate 
the social and cultural practices that produce 
gender; her prdominant, although not exclusive, 
interest being cinematic practices. But she goes 
beyond Foucault in asking how and why subject 
positions are taken up by individuals, what 
identifications and investments are involved. 
Feminism is, for her, about the production of 
new meanings, self-representations, which 
necessarily involves the question of how women 
might invest in gender positions other than those 
‘dictated by the patriarchal contract’. In this 
respect she remains ‘true’ to Foucault: the 
margins can be pushed, but there is no Utopian 
outside from which to speak. ‘The construction 
of gender is also effected by its deconstruction’ 

(p 3). This is a radical project - looking for what 
is repressed in discourse, and what exceeds, is 
disruptive of, dominant representation. In this 
regard, de Lauretis has much in common with 
Irigaray. However, she has less time for 
psychoanalysis than Irigaray does, evinced in the 
optimism that runs through the essays in this 
book. She is insistent about questions of agency, a 
term more familiar to social scientists than 
semioticians, and self-consciousness in processes 
of changing constructions of gender. In fact, the 
unconscious is curiously absent, even in the 
accounts of spectatorship and subjectivity (pp 
142-144). Different investments, if not a matter 
of choice, are, for de Lauretis, related to changes 
in consciousness (pp 16-17), which is a far cry 
from the psychoanalytic concept of investment. 

De Lauretis makes a number of overtures to the 
writings of Marxist and social science feminists. 
This is perhaps most evident in her use of the 
terms ‘gender’ and ‘gender construction’. I find 
this shift in her work puzzling, for although her 
use of ‘gender’ is a good deal more sophisticated 


than that to be found in social science literature, 
it is difficult to see how the problematic 
assumptions associated with it, particularly the 
sex/gender dualism, can be avoided. Somewhat 
ironically, her adoption of the concept comes out 
of a deconstructionist approach to sexual 
difference: a critique of hierarchised opposition, 
and difference of woman from man within the 
terms of Western patriarchy. Shifting from 
‘sexual difference’ to ‘gender’, de Lauretis 
claims, makes it possible to displace a universal 
sex opposition, and articulate differences within 
women. Multiplicity can be conceived of with a 
notion of gender that is not coterminous with 
sexual difference. I can’t see how ‘gender’ 
contributes to an understanding of the ways in 
which the positionings of women are 
simultaneously singular, within the frame of 
Western patriarchy, and multiple. Gender is used 
strategically against a fixing of positions, but de 
Lauretis does not deny the significance of bodies 
as the sex/gender distinction does. On the 
contrary, bodies are a crucial site in meaning 
processes, and it makes a difference if it is a man 
or a woman taking up the feminine. This emerges 
in her critiques of deconstructionist men on 
feminism, notions of reading and writing as a 
woman, the textual figure of femininity, and 
‘philosophers’ ’ refusals to identify femininity 
with ‘real women’, or the ‘reader’s gender’, as she 
puts it. In this context it is clear that ‘gender’ has 
been taken up to signal a commitment to 
materialism. But it is confusing. Why not ‘sex’, 
the signification of sexed bodies and the 
interpellation of sexed subjects? The semiotic 
assumption that there is no body premeaning 
makes the sex/gender distinction redundant. 
Furthermore, if meaning is embodied (pp 41-42), 
lived corporeally, it is possible to conceptualise 
woman’s body as simultaneously positioned by 
the fixings of masculine representations, and the 
site of multiplicity. As this is a major concern for 
de Lauretis it is surprising that she makes only 
passing reference to Irigaray whose writings are 
centrally about the embodiment of different 
meanings. 

The confusion around ‘gender’ is symptomatic 
of a more general problem with de Lauretis’s 
materialist semiotics. It was there, with the 
woman-women distinction and the concept of 
‘experience’ in Alice, but it is more pronounced 



in Technologies. Basically, the problem is this: in 
her attempts to reformulate the social reality- 
representation distinction through a materialist 
move, de Lauretis reinvents that very distinction 
that she is critical of in what she takes to be 
idealistic semiotics. A seraiotician taking up 
Althusser and feminist social science might seem 
odd to a film theory audience in Britain or 
Australia where interests in semiotics and 
psychoanalysis tended to come via Althusserian 
Marxism, but it is intelligible in the context in 
which de Lauretis is writing: a ‘left’ academic 
culture without a strong Marxist tradition, and 
without an edge - the effect of American 
liberalism has been depoliticisation. 
Contemporary French thought has been taken up 
predominantly in the area of literary theory, and 
assimilated as a methodology, another analytic 
technique; and the objects of the humanities and 
social sciences, the textual and the ‘real’, have 
remained distinct. As Weber has put it: 

If authors such as Derrida, Foucault, and to a lesser 
extent, Lacan, have been granted admission into the 
American Academy, the price they have had to pay 
has generally entailed the universalisation and 
individualisation of their work, which has thereby 
been purged of its conflictual and strategic elements 
and presented instead as a self-standing 
methodology. ^ 

In the context of a narrow definition of the 
‘textual’, and depoliticised critical theory, de 
Lauretis’ insistence on materialism and political 
activism makes some sense. But the implied 
dualisms remain: ‘practices* . . . weigh in the 
constitution of subjectivity as much as does 
language’ (p 42); ‘purely textual figure of 
femininity’ versus ‘real women’ (p 24); and the 

‘subject of poststructuralist discourse is an 

imaginary construct, nothing to do with the real’ 
(p 123). However pertinent her critique of some 
post-structuralists might be, de Lauretis retains a 
distinction between representation and social 
reality, ‘imaginary’ and ‘real’. Her materialist 
case would be strengthened by arguing for a 
materiality of language and a conception of 
language as practice through which subjectivity 
is constituted. 

De Lauretis’s politics can, in part, be located 
within a political culture outside the university 
dominated by identity politics, another effect of 


the American liberal tradition. ‘Practice of self- 
consciousness’, ‘experience of gender’ (p 121), 
and the catalogue of ‘race, class, gender, 
sexuality’, even if put in terms of ‘difference’, are 
evidence of this influenced The analysis of Born 
in Flames is not a textual analysis, and this marks 
a distinct shift in approach to film, from a 
concern with the text and its effects to questions 
of reception and feminist address (p 141). The 
essays on film demonstrate an impatience with 
feminist film theorist’s analyses of form; de 
Lauretis is now more interested in feminist film 
practice, which is connected with the activism 
running through these essays. Again, I feel that 
the concern with a subject of feminism, and 
‘otherness from the text’, has led de Lauretis to 
overstate a distinction between text and reader. 
The move away from textual analysis is a pity as 
de Lauretis is at her best in such analyses of non- 
feminist texts, for example. Bad Timing in Alice. 

Technologies of Gender, like Alice, has a non- 
linear structure. With the exception of the first 
essay, ‘The Technology of Gender’, all the essays 
were written for other places and occasions, and 
they include an essay on feminist confrontations 
with structuralist and post-structuralist theory; 
readings of Eco’s The Name of the Rose, Calvino’s 
If on a Winter’s night a traveler and Fellini’s Jw/rVr 
of the Spirits’, an essay on the Italian women’s 
movement and Gramsci; and two essays on 
feminist film theory and practice. The structure 
of the book, ending as it does with these two 
essays, reflects what de Lauretis regards as the 
double project of feminism, the negative and the 
positive. Feminism is both deconstructive, ‘a 
critical engagement with all discourses of gender, 
including feminist ones’; and, constructive, a 
practice articulating ‘the conditions of 

^ Weber, S. Irutitutions and Interpretation, Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1986, pp 41-42. In the essay 
‘Capitalising history’, pp 40-58, Weber provides a 
particularly good account of the effects of American 
liberalism on French theory, as well as a critique of 
Jameson’s answer to post-structuralism from a totalising 
Marxist position. Cf de Lauretis, who quotes Jameson on 
‘History is not a text’, with approval (pill) 

^ In the introduction to Feminist Studies/Critical Studies she 
explicitly takes up the concept of identity, claiming that it 
‘points to a more useful conception of the subject than the 
one prop>osed by neo Freudian psychoanalysis and post- 
structuralist theories’. In feminist writings identity is 
‘multiple, shifting, and often self-contradictory’, de Lauretis 
(ed) Feminist Studies/Critical Studies, Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1986, p 9. 



representability of another social subject’ (p 135). 
In ‘Strategies of Coherence’ and ‘Rethinking 
Women’s Cinema’, she considers the work of 
feminist film-makers, in particular Yvonne 
Rainer and Lizzie Borden, in terms of the 
production of a ‘feminist social vision’. In 
connection with The Man Who Envied Women, 
she develops the idea of a contradictory 
coherence: not the rejection of narrativity as 
such, but a deconstruction which ‘constructs a 
critical space’ in which the spectator is addressed 
as ‘a-women’ (p 124). This is good stuff. 

Questions of spectator positionings and the 
‘heterogeneity in the female subject’ or 
differences within women, are taken up in 
connection with Born in Flames. 

Of the aberrant readings of (Italian) boys in 
Technologies, my preference is for the essay on 
Calvino. De Lauretis speaks of his seduction, and 
her critical pleasure is itself seductive: it made me 
go back to Difficult Loves, with pleasure. Why is 
pointing out the contradictions in such pleasures, 
which de Lauretis does well, regarded as the 
negative side of feminism? 

Technologies of Gender '«\\\ be provocative, I 
suspect, for both Marxist and semiotic feminists. 
De Lauretis is a sophisticated theoretician; her 
arguments complx and difficult. Indeed the 
argument sometimes gets lost in high theoretical 
gearing and exegetic detours. But she has made a 
significant contribution in bringing together 
different, sometimes hostile, theoretical 
traditions, in forceful and challenging reformula- 
tions of the central issues in feminism. In this 
regard, however, the omission of French 
feminists is curious, as they address similar 
issues. Cixous, for example, argues that women 
are simultaneously positioned within a masculine 
economy (‘unfortunately, Hegel isn’t inventing 
things’), and they are ‘elsewhere’. If the Hegel- 
Lacan dialectic of desire is ‘real’, alternative 
structures of desire are also possible.^ This is 
close to de Lauretis* interest in the possibilities of 
cinematic inscription of different desires, desires 
of difference (p 109). Both Irigaray and Cixous 
avoid the either/or that is implicitly set up by de 
Lauretis in emphasising differences within women 
over sexual difference. Does this move against the 
hierarchisation of sexual difference involve an 
implicit hierarchisation within ‘women’? 

In the Preface she says that the project of 


another book will be ‘a fully constructed view 
from “elsewhere” ’, which seems to contradict 
the claim that ‘elsewhere’ is the ‘elsewhere of 
discourse here and now, the blind spots, or the 
space-off, of its representation’ (p 25). From what 
position will she speak ‘a fully constructed view’, 
and is there a point at which deconstruction 
comes to an end, where there is no elsewhere of 
the elsewhere? 


^ Cixous, H, ‘Sonies: Out and Out: Attacks/Ways Out/ Forays’ 
in Cixous, H and C Climent The Nezcly Bom Woman, 
Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1986, pp 78-83. 



